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Seldom has one automobile inflamed so much 
passion among the experts as has the Nissan® 300ZX" 
Turbo. For three years in a row, the Turbo Z” has 
been named to Car and Drivers 10 Best List as well 
as Automobile Magazines All Stars List. And in 
the February, 1992 Car and Driver comparison, the 
Turbo Z put to rest any ideas the Chevy Corvette, 


Nissan }0OZX Turbo 

As oat group of Ten Best voters dr 
the MIOZX Turho and compared this two 
seat beauty with its competition, the 
tive “civilized” once more came int 
use. As well it should, for this at 
what could be defended as a modes! 
$36,409—brings a new feet to touring in 
the grand manner. ts particularly reward 
ing to the enthusiast to see how far Niwwin 
has taken the idea of the sports car The 
MWIZX ts a distant mechanical relative ot 
the 240Z that appeared twenty years ae 
but 4 remains chose in spird to that ground 
breaker 

Nissan’s 3002ZX line offers you two 
engines, sormatly aspirated or tur 
bocharged and intercooled, but unles 
you're averse to owning the bes thing of 
ts kind, af a Qominal price penalty, we wy 

pet the turbocharged version which is 
again the ane that gets o 
Por the purest Kine! 










tion 00 that perfect road o 
day, the Nissan 300ZX Turte gets our 
vote ws the perfect car 
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Lotus Elan and new Mazda RX-7 Turbo had about 

coming between us."No ambivalence...no contro- 

versy...we all loved it... the perfection of it completely 

wins us over, they said. To which a. 

we say, “Thanks. Its been a breath- 

taking three years forus,too AE 
And they said it wouldn't last. HUMAN RACE 


For more information call 1-800-NISSAN-6 Smart people always read the fine prine. And they always wear their seat belts. Actual text from Car and Driver Format altered for advertisement 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 





T IME’s multinational staff can 
never agree on which country 
to cheer for in the Olympics, but 
we are unanimous in supporting 
one particular team: our own. For 
the past several weeks, this 20- 
member unit coped admirably with 
some hair-raising logistics. Just 
getting from one far-flung venue to 
another along traffic-clogged 
roads was a nightmare; men’s Al- 
pine skiing, for example, was held 
mostly in Val d’Isére, while wom- 
en’s was in Méribel, two hours 
away by bus. 

Directing the team and report- 








the Super Bowl with the air conditioner on.” Yet his fresh eye 
and fine prose provided a rich sense of the Games’ atmo- 
sphere. Aptly, his most memorable moment happened far from 
the action: “One night I missed 

= my bus connection and I was re- 
duced to walking to the next vil- 
5 lage. The scenery, pale blue in 
2 the frosted moonlight, was 
magical, but scenic vistas were 
not the first thing on the mind 
> of an Indian from Santa Barba- 
* rasludging along a dark, desert- 
ed road at 2:30 in the morning.” 
If getting around in the Sa- 
voie was a challenge, so was get- 
ting photographs to New York 
City. MaryAnne Golon, our 
on-site picture editor, coordi- 
nated the efforts of our six pho- 
tographers and sifted through 





ing on hockey and speed skating 

| was deputy chief of correspondents 

| Paul A. Witteman, who trained at 

| Seoul and Calgary. Like most sea- 

soned reporters, he was also adept 

at searching out the best rations. “The one constant at all Olym- 

pics seems to be pizza,” he says, “The Savoyard version, perhaps 
because we are so close to Italy, is a clear winner.” 

In contrast to the veterans, contributor Pico lyer was new to 

the Olympics. “My only previous experience of any sort of win- 

ter games,” he says, “consisted of sitting in California watching 





“Scenic vistas were not the first 
thing on my mind, sludging along a 
deserted road at 2:30 in the morning.” 


thousands of images each day. 
Operations manager Kevin 
McVea was in charge of all film 
processing and electronic trans- 
missions to New York. Their 
world-class performances, and those of the other staff mem- 
bers, brought something special to the pages of TIME this 
winter. 
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information on how you can develop a 
friendship with some of the brightest 
students from around the world. 
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AMERICA AND JAPAN 


“One simple truth 
remains essential: 
Japan and the U.S. 
do need each 
other.” 


Paul A, Ingraham 
Cohasset, Mass. 


Your story on the relationship be- 
tween America and Japan [NATION, Feb. 
10] brings to light several good points 
about the differences between our two 
cultures. Sure, the Japanese are hard- 
working and industrious, but at what 
price? Their work ethic, commendable as 
it may be, leaves much to be desired. As 
the Japanese comprehend what it means 
to be American, they will realize there is 
more to life than being a mindless cog in a 
giant corporate machine. 

William England 
Elkton, Md. 


We must never forget the economic 
link between America and Japan. Each of 
us has to act for the other’s prosperity. 
Rather than depend on hard sell, Ameri- 
cans should take a closer look at the Japa- 
nese market and try to provide products 
that satisfy the demand of Japanese con- 
sumers. The Japanese must change their 
habits of working long hours at small 
salaries, selling products sometimes 
at unreasonably low prices and closing 
their markets. 

Takeshi Hama 
Matsumoto City, Japan 











Americans must work harder in school 
and on the job, and accept the fact that the 
easy life is not going to get us ahead in 
the world. 

Kimberly Super 
Shelton, Conn. 


The U.S. and Japan are unquestion- 
ably woven together. We both should 
strive to find the means to overcome diffi- 
culties through mutual free trade and in- 
vestment. We are all for a strong America 
and for the quick economic recuperation 
of the U.S, 

Toshio Takeuchi 
Tokyo 


Wipe your tears away, America. Pull 
up your bootstraps, and let’s get with it! 

Stephen B. Hester 

Overland Park, Kans. 


Your poll indicates there is mutual ig- 
norance about each other on the part of 
most Americans and Japanese, with more 
Americans thinking they know “a lot” 
about Japan, But it totally misses the vast- 
ly deeper knowledge base against which 
Japanese are ranking themselves. Japa- 
nese high school students can argue the 
relative merits of Faulkner and Steinbeck. 
But when they ask what their American 
counterparts think of Ogai or Soseki, Ka- 
wabata or Mishima, there is cause for a 
good deal of embarrassment. 

Dennis Grafflin, Chair 
Department of History 
Bates College 
Lewiston, Me. 


Japan’s trade policies work well. The 
U.S. should adopt them as its own. For ex- 
ample, American cars entering Japan are 
subjected to a rigorous inspection before 
being allowed into that country. This is an 
excellent idea, and one that the U.S. could 
apply to Japanese products being import- 
ed here. Unfortunately, such inspections 
delay imports and add heavily to the cost 
of a product. But the policy has worked 
wonders for our Japanese trading part- 
ners, so there is no reason it wouldn’t 
work equally well for America. No quotas, 
no restrictions; just even trading rules. 

Edward J. Dougherty 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Just say no to Japan, 
John Tripp 
Hastings, Mich. 


An Extra, Extra Dimension 

Time’s readers found it significant 
that you ran a photograph showing a Ko- 
matsu excavator demolishing a Chrysler 
plant in Detroit [LeTrers, Feb. 3]. But 
this piece of equipment was fabricated 
and assembled by the Komatsu Dresser 
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Co. (which is 50% U.S. owned) at its man- 
ufacturing facility in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
by American workers. Komatsu operates 
four such facilities in the U.S. and one in 
Canada. Many Americans have over- 
looked the importance of the new jobs 
that have been created in the U.S. by for- 
eign companies. 
Mike Detzler 
Detroit 


Paying for Environmentalism 


In his article “Demanding Payment 
for Good Behavior” [ENVIRONMENT, 
Feb. 3], Eugene Linden says it is a radical 
notion that “private landowners are con- 
Stitutionally entitled to compensation 
when a government imposes environmen- 
tal restrictions on how their land may be 
used.” To the contrary, the Fifth Amend- 
ment guarantee of just compensation for 
public use of private property is a funda- 
mental part of the Bill of Rights. Linden 
suggests that payments to landowners will 
be disastrous to environmental regula- 
tion. That is not the case. The genius of 
the Fifth Amendment is that it allows gov- 
ernment to pursue public regulatory goals 
but at the same time ensures that the bur- 
den of achieving them is not dispropor- 
tionately placed on a few individuals. 
Property does not have rights, people do, 
and a basic one is the right to own and rea- 
sonably use property. 

Ronald A. Zumbrun, President 
Pacific Legal Foundation 
Sacramento 


The latest bearers of the torch lighted 
by former Interior Secretary James Watt 
claim that we environmentalists put our 
causes before the welfare of humans. But 
aren't clean air and pure water good for 
human welfare? How about saving what's 
left of our ancient forests? Or stopping 
the U.S. taxpayer's subsidy of mining and 
logging on national forests and other pub- 
lic lands? The latest antienvironmental 
boomlet is funded in part by the mining 
and timber industries, which hope to take 
advantage of economic fears to protect 
their subsidies. 

George T: Frampton Jr., President 
The Wilderness Society 
Washington 


Call for Drug Safety 


Yes, we need regulation in the phar- 
maceutical industry [Business, Feb. 10], 
probably more than in any other, but we 
have less. There are many advertisements 
that say “Try this!” They are very persua- 
sive, impelling and adroit. Look at them. 
How can any balding man or flat-breasted 
woman withstand the blandishments so 
naturally depicted? As new products, 
even a human heart, are being invented, 
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Introducing The 
Revolutionary New 
TROY-BILT® Chipper/Vac! 
It’s here! Total yard debris 
recycling — all from one machine! 
No more raking. No more pile- 
making. No more bagging. You 
simply walk behind this revolu- 
tionary new machine to pick up, 
shred and bag lawn clippings, 
leaves, sticks, etc. without ever 
touching the debris! Plus, the 
chipper accepts limbs and branches 
up to 3%" thick — no more tedious 
and time-consuming 
hand-feeding! ; 
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PLUS...Have All The 
Free Landscaping Mulch 
You Can Use! 

Next to your lawn mower, this 
is the only machine you need for 
complete yard maintenance! It not 
only cleans up your entire lawn 
and garden areas, but it recycles 
your yard debris into valuable 
mulch and compost to spread 
around your garden and land- 
scape plantings. You give your 
entire place a “professionally 
landscaped” look at a fraction of 
the cost! 

FREE CATALOG! CALL TOLL-FREE: 
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Recycled yard debris is automatically bagged 
and ready to use as an attractive garden and 
landscaping mulch 


Now You Can Collect, 





. 3516 
Compact & Bag Your Yard os ES a. “a 
Debris...Automatically! imma 


| 102nd St. and 9th Ave 
| Troy, N.Y. 12180 


| UVES! Please rush me 
information on the revolutionary 
New TROY-BILT® Chipper/Vac, including 
| Models, Specs, and special Sale Prices 
| now in effect! 


l Name 
| Address 
j | City_ 
Is 
tate/Zip 


1992 Garden Way Inc 


It’s as easy as mowing your 
lawn! Yard debris is vacuumed 
into the advanced new shredding 
chamber where it is automatically | 
reduced to one-eighth its original 
volume, then instantly bagged, for 
easy, one-step collection! 
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. . 5 ™ 
An American Legend Caring For The Land. r 
. Also Available in Canada 

















I'm wondering if federal regulations can 
be as scientifically objective as they should 
be. If we've come far enough by 1992 to 
make a whole heart and breast implants 
and improve longevity, we'll have to give 
superpolitical elixirs to Congress to make 
| its Food and Drug Administration regula- 
tions apolitical, purely scientific and ob- 
jective in searching for the super life. 
Melvin M. Belli 
San Francisco 


How curious to see the FDA zealously 
pursuing the manufacturers of such po- 
tentially harmful products as Halcion, 
Prozac and silicone implants while ignor- 
ing a drug that has been documented to be 
harmful in many ways and is estimated to 
cause thousands of deaths yearly: tobacco. 
If the FDA were truly guided by scientific 
evidence rather than anecdotes, media 
hype and political pressure, and if the 
“war on drugs” had any true purpose oth- 
er than to score political points, the first 
drug to be outlawed would be tobacco. 

Sheilendr Khipple, M.D. 
Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Tyson on the Ropes 


Both the men and women of America 
should thank Richard Corliss for the con- 
clusion of his piece on the rape trial of 
fighter “Iron Mike” Tyson [LAw, Feb. 
10]. Corliss wrote, “He seems an exemplar 
of all those sad studs who are prisoners of 
manhood.” If these men would rid them- 
selves of this self-enslavement, they would 
realize that women love men for their 
weaknesses as much as for their strengths. 
And relationships between the sexes 
would be stronger. 

Janet Blair Dominick 
Altamonte Springs, Fla. 


Corliss’s “prisoners of manhood” ap- 
proach, in an attempt to excuse Tyson of 
the serious crime of rape, is appalling. We 
cannot condone a violent act against a vic- 
tim just because Tyson is supposedly an 
all-around man—the definition of which 
includes “a man-beast-machine: hunter, 
warrior, conqueror, terminator. Even lov- 
er.” Just because a guy is a he-man in the 
ring and in his public persona does not 
| mean we must allow him sympathy for 
committing a violent, illegal act. 

Terry C. Benshoff 
Stanardsville, Va. 


Wrong on Reagan's Taxes 


TIME’s item about Nancy and Ronald 
Reagan’s payment of back taxes misstated 
the figures I provided [GRAPEVINE, Jan. 
27]. You say the Internal Revenue Service 
concluded that “between 1983 and 1988 
the Reagans failed to report some $3 mil- 
lion worth of free clothes, jewelry and 
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furs.” The $3 million figure represents the 
years 1981 through 1988. The amount for 
1983 through 1988 is roughly $2.5 million, 
M. Chris Blazakis 
New York City 


Making the Best of Huntington’s 


Thank you for the article about Nancy 
Wexler and her role in helping those who 
suffer from Huntington's disease [PRO- 
FILE, Feb. 10]. Nancy and I were class- 
mates at Palisades High School in Los An- 
geles in the early 1960s. From our class of 
350 students came many successes, includ- 
ing physicians and attorneys. But if any- 
one were to ask me who succeeded best, I 
would say without hesitation that it was 
Nancy. If the “bad gene” of Huntington’s 
disease is in Nancy, it’s outweighed by 
all those other genes that have shaped her 
in her relentless effort to help others. 
Nancy has made a difference, and for that 
I salute her. 

Scott J. Tepper 
Los Angeles 


The recent discovery of additional 
DNA markers close to the Huntington’s 
disease gene means that the predictive 
test for it is now 99% accurate, not 96% as 
you reported. The accuracy of an individ- 
ual’s result depends on the availability of 
blood samples from multiple family mem- 


bers, both affected and unaffected. Thank | 


you for focusing attention on this devas- 
tating disorder. Information on Hunting- 
ton’s disease may be obtained by calling 

1-800-345-HDSA. 
Stephen E. Bajardi, Executive Director 
Huntington's Disease Society of America 
New York City 


TV on the Check-Out Line 

I read with interest your item about 
cNnn’s Checkout Channel, television de- 
signed to entertain people while they are 
standing in line at the supermarket [Bus1- 
NEsS, Feb. 10]. But I'd like to point out 
that COLTv Inc. (Check-Out-Line Televi- 
sion) has been providing the same service 
since June 1982 and that it is available in 
more than 100 grocery stores. Our system 
entertains shoppers with cooking tips, 
sports highlights and fashion shows, and 
spares viewers the intrusion of regular 
TV. We promote only products sold in the 
supermarket, which is a major benefit to 

the producers and to the store operator. 
Nicholas Doblick, Production Manager 
COLTv Inc. 
Pittsburgh 





A Misguided Society 
Like W.H. Auden’s Herod, Robert 
Hughes has a nose for cultural pathology 


| [Essay, Feb. 3]. Informed by history's 
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mean paradoxes, Hughes has given us a 
refreshingly candid piece in a time when 
people like me often feel dead in advance. 
William E. Spruill 

New York City 


Observing the debate over political 
correctness has been like listening to peo- 
ple argue about whether a camel can pass 
through the eye of a needle and realizing 
that they have totally forgotten what nee- 
dles are used for in the first place. The ele- 
gance of Hughes’ piece make the fashion- 
ers of the new icons appear to be—to put 
it in words they might use themselves—in- 
tellectually challenged. 





Tom Lange 
St. Petersburg Beach 



















Hughes’ article on the U.S.’s culture of 
complaint |Essay, Feb. 3]. One man sent 
ina list of 24 words whose meanings he 
had to look up. A confused John 
Huemrich of Bethel Park, Pa., asked, 
“How many readers know what cafard, 
divagation, polity and satraps mean? | 
consider myself fairly well read, and 
those words were lost on me.” For those 
ready to enrich their vocabularies, 
here’s what they mean: 

@ cafard: severe depression or apathy 
@ divagation: digression, deviation 

@ polity: political group, civil order 
@ satraps: those having authority 
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Mel’s been doing my books for thirty years. 
So I told him that, from now on, my credit card 
would be a Private Issue. 

He was a little hurt. 





Your credit card should be a Private Issue: 


Your credit card shouldn't be like everyone else’s. Yours should and an automatic 5% rebate on travel charges. And your credit 
have a credit line of at least $5,000, interest-free* cash advances, card should pay a special 1.5% Cashback Bonus® Award** 
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Raise your metabolism 
with NordicTrack’ and 
keep weight off 
forever. 


A By working 


, Your t tal body, 
ae NordicTrack 
burns more 

calories than ordinary 
exercisers that only 
work your legs. It also 
increases your lean 
muscle tissue, shapes 
and defines your entire 
body, and raises your 
metabolism — so 
you can bum 
more calories 
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Get the next issue 
of PARENTING Free! 


PARENTING magazine. It’s for 
people who want to know the 
answers — on toys that teach and dis- 
cipline that works, on education and 
health issues, books and videos, good 
child care and great family get- 
aways...everything that has anything 
to do with being a smart and loving 
parent today. 


Call now and we'll send you the 
next issue, risk-free! 

If you like PARENTING, pay 
only $12 for a full year’s subscription 
(9 more issues—10 in all), You save 
33% off the regular subscription rate. 
If PARENTING is not for you, write 
“cancel” on your invoice, return it, 
and be under no obligation. You've 
spent nothing, you owe nothing, and 
the free issue is yours to keep. Call 
toll-free or write today. 


PARENTING 


1- Box 52424, Boulder, CO 80321-2424 
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“I don’t hate 
anybody. I even pray 
to the Heavenly 
Father for the fellow 
that shot me to 

ask forgiveness of 
his sins, because | 
have forgiven him. ” 


Confessions of a Former 
Segregationist 


Now 7 2 and in failing health, onetime presidential 
candidate GEORGE WALLACE reflects on racism, David 
Duke and his own place in history 


By MICHAEL RILEY MONTGOMERY 


Q. You were elected Governor of Alabama 
four times. At your first inauguration in 
1963, you uttered your most memorable 
lines: “Segregation now, segregation to- 
morrow, segregation forever.” Why did you 
say that? 

A. That's the reason I hate to give people 
interviews that ask about all that stuff. It 
happened a quarter-century ago. My ve 
hemence was against the federal courts. I 
never said a word against black people in 
my heart since I ran for Governor. 

Look at that. [Wallace pulls from his 
desk drawer an honorary doctor of laws 
degree given to him by Tuskegee Univer 
sity, founded as an elementary 
ondary school for blacks in 1881.] Do you 
have one of those? 





and sec- 


Q. No, I don't. 

A. That right there ought to answer a lot 
of questions about my attitude. Now, | 
shouldn't have said those words. It was 
really aimed at the federal judges. People 
were mad with the federal courts, and I 
never said anything against black people, 
because they voted for me the last two 
times. Every Governor who ran in 1962 
had to face the race question, or they 
would have been defeated. 
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Jimmy Carter told me if he had run | 
when I ran and I'd run when he ran, | 
might have been the vice-presidential 
nominee, but he never would have been 
the presidential nominee, because he 
would have had to face that question 
about segregation]. These New South 
Governors all were elected after the race 
question was settled, and they didn’t 
have to face it. But if they had run when | 
ran and had had to face it, they wouldn't 
have been elected. Our platform was 
simply this: I will do all I can to maintain 
segregation within the law without 
violence. 


Q. Do you think that stand hurt black 
people? 

A. No. I didn’t hurt black people. In fact, I 
helped black people. | appointed three 
more blacks than any other 
Governor 

You see, if | had ever said anything in 
the race for Governor that reflected on 
black people other than being for the seg- 
regation of the school system, they would 
never have voted for me. 

Some of the Governors used to say 
they were inferior in mind and all that 
kind of stuff. If I had ever said anything 
like that, no decent black person would 
have ever voted for me, and I wouldn't | 
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blame them, because all those things 
aren’t true. 


Q. Was it wrong to support segregation? 
A. Didn't you know back then that people 
thought it was in the best interest of both 
races? They were all raised that way for 
150, 200 years, and I believed it was in the 
best interest too. 


Q. So how has your view on race changed? 
A. It never changed about how I liked 
black people and got along with them. But 
I realized after about two years as Gover- 
nor that segregation wouldn't work be- 
cause blacks are more educated and more 
motivated. Either we had to do away with 
segregation or we wouldn't have any 
peace in this country. 


Q. You ran for President four times, includ- 
ing in 1968, when you ran as a third-party 
candidate and captured nearly 14% of the 
vote. Why were you so successful back 
then? 

A. Well, I didn’t talk about race. That 
wasn't an issue. I don’t think I even men- 


tioned it, except I would like to have had* 


anybody, regardless of their race or color 
or creed, vote for me. I didn’t even men- 
tion race. I did say | was against busing but 
so did the other candidates. 

In the 1976 Democratic primary, I car- 
ried Boston. | carried Beacon Hill. I don’t 
think you'd say that was because they hat- 
ed blacks. I didn’t mention anything ex- 
cept busing up there. 


Q. But wasn’t busing a code word for race? 
A. No. A lot of blacks were against busing 
right here in Alabama. In fact, if it was a 
code word, every one of them that ran in 
1976 was against busing. I wasn’t the only 
one against busing. 

But the race question is over, and | 
don’t see a need to keep talking about it, 
frankly. 


Q. David Duke’s message of race hatred 
has struck a raw nerve in this country, and 
that has prompted comparisons with your 
campaigns for the White House two dec- 
ades ago. What do you think of his 
message? 

A. People who belong to the Klan usually 
have hated blacks. I never did that. I grew 
up among them. They are some of my 
family’s best friends. | wouldn’t be for a 
former member of the Ku Klux Klan, es- 
pecially a man who thought Hitler was a 
great man, because I was in World War II. 
I didn’t run my campaign on hate. I ran on 
cussing the federal courts out about trying 
to run everything themselves instead of 
letting local states run their own demo- 
cratic institutions. 


Q. Is Duke a threat to this country? 
A. I don’t talk about him much, [He crum- 
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INTERVIEW 


ples and tosses the written question 
aside.] 


Q. From quotas to welfare to Willie Horton, 
race still plays a big role in presidential poli- 
tics. What can be done to change that? 

A. Well, I don’t know what would change 
it. We ought not to have racial politics be- 
cause all the citizens of this country are 
citizens, and there ought not to be any 
race involved in the presidential election, 
frankly. 


Q. Let me ask you one last question on 
race. Do you regret the pain you have 
caused black people? 

A. | haven't caused any pain to black peo- 
ple. What pain have I caused them? I 
brought them into state government. 


Q. Some of them still regard you as a 
menace. 
A. Blacks in other states don’t know 
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me like the blacks in Alabama do. 
Q. What is your analysis of the presidential 
race so far? 

A. | haven't thought much about it be- 
cause I have to concentrate on this job 
here. [Wallace is a fund raiser for Troy 
State University in Montgomery.] And 
I'm in a lot of pain all the time. I wasn’t in 
much pain when I was Governor, because 
I was younger and stronger. I'm older and 
weaker now. I just got over a bad kidney 
infection. 

And I finally got rid of it. That’s what 
we die with, kidney failure. So if another 
big bug hits me again like that, it may be 
the last of me. 


Q. If you were running for President today, 
what message would you send the American 
people? 

A. We are so enmeshed in deficits that I 
don’t know what I would tell them. We've 
got to the point where we owe so much 
money, and we have lowered the taxes on 
the wealthy to 28%, but we haven't done 
anything for the middle class. It is hard to 
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| A. Anybody that’s been in public life as 





know what to tell them now, but I wish we 
could get a fine health-care system, espe- 
cially for those who are uninsured. And 
we ought not let the Japanese treat us like 
they have treated us, because we helped 
build back their country. 


Q. Do you think that your name will be 
rehabilitated? 
A. I can't help that, because the main 
thing when you die is what happens to 
your soul. I'm a born-again Christian. I 
love everybody; I don’t hate anybody, I 
even pray to the Heavenly Father for the 
fellow that shot me to ask forgiveness of 
his sins, because I have forgiven him. 
[During his 1972 presidential bid, Wallace 
was shot by Arthur Bremer, which left him 
paralyzed from the waist down.]| I don’t 
feel bitter toward him. I would have wast- 
ed myself away if 1 had been hating all 
these years. I don’t hate him at all. 
Lyndon Johnson was a segregationist. 
He also led filibusters against civil rights 
bills, but later on he got them passed. So I 
have been in the same position that he has 
been in. He’s been rehabilitated, so | 
should be also. In the long run, it doesn’t 
make all that much difference, because I 
know that I love every citizen of Alabama, 
black and white. 





Q. What do you see as your lasting legacy in 
race relations? 

A. | just know they improved in my state 
under me. [Wallace then calls Eddie Hol- 
cey, a longtime aide, who is black, from an 
adjoining office.] We love each other too, 
don’t we, Eddie? You know, I don’t even 
want to come to the office without him. 
Isn't that right? We've been to funerals to- 
gether. We went to a funeral not too long 
ago, didn’t we? He knows I don’t hate 
black folks. 





Eddie Holcey: You don’t hate me. 


A. He voted for me too. His wife did too. 
We have been good close friends, and 
when I die he is going to be one of my 
pallbearers. 


Q. Would you have done anything different- 
ly, looking back on it all? 


long as I have would do different things, | 
yes. There are things that I could do dif- | 
ferent, but I can’t think of all of them now. 
But every President and every other per- 
son would do some things different if they 
had to go over it again. 


Q. How do you think history will remember 
you? 

A. | don’t know what they will say. I just 
know that I pray I will be in God’s heavenly 
kingdom when that time comes, so I don’t 
worry about what anybody thinks when I 
leave this world, which won't be long. = 
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Shhhh...drilling for gas 


We've been drilling offshore Alabama for a number of years now. 
Ordinarily, that’s no problem, but one particular well we drilled 
recently is only 3,000 feet offshore from residential areas. That's not 
water depth; it's the distance from the shoreline of Dauphin Island. 

A long spit of sandy ground set between the mouth of Mobile 
Bay and the Gulf of Mexico, Dauphin Island is home to a small com- 
munity of year-round residents and a favorite vacation spot for 
tourists. 

Its scenic nature is one of the reasons the state of Alabama set 
“zero discharge” limits of solid and liquid wastes from Mobil's drilling 
rig when it approved our license to drill. The state said nothing about 
noise. But having sited the well just over half a mile from a residential 
area, the Mobil team decided on its own to protect the community 
from potential noise pollution. 

They began with an acoustics and vibration engineering con- 
sulting firm, which measured ambient noise levels on the island and 
calculated the noise output of the rig contracted to drill the well. It 
wasn't easy. 

The final package included soundproofing panels across the 
rig'’s two sides facing the shoreline, with custom-designed mufflers 
and vibration-isolation mountings on all ventilation fans and blowers. 
Then they added secondary exhaust silencers on the three 1,500- 
horsepower diesel engines that drive the drilling rig's generator and 
power systems. 

It worked. Subsequent noise surveys confirmed that Dauphin 
Island remained the quiet community it was before we began 
drilling. 

The team also implemented a rigorous waste minimization pro- 
gram. Employees were educated about methods to reduce waste 
streams in their work areas. Special technology was installed to 
recover excess water and other liquids from the rig's waste stream. 
The liquids were recycled into the drilling rig’s active fluid system, 
reducing waste volumes sent to onshore treatment or disposal 
sites. 

Why bother? Because they're supposed to. In addition to the 
fact that reduced waste volumes save the company money, Mobil's 
policy is very clear. 

It says, in part, “Mobil Corporation and its affiliates will con- 
tinue to conduct their worldwide activities with full concern for safe- 
guarding public health and for protection of the physical 
environment....Where Mobil becomes aware of a hazard, represent- 
ing a risk not covered by existing laws or regulations, Mobil, where 
appropriate, will develop its own environmental standards and prac- 
tices to provide for adequate protection of public health and the 
environment... 

“All Mobil units are expected to be guided by this policy in form- 
ing plans, setting objectives, and conducting their day-to-day 
activities.” 

One final note: Mobil's environmental policy was first formu- 
lated in 1956--14 years before the first Earth Day. 

The well, by the way, discovered gas. So, once again, every- 


body benefits. 
Mobil’ 
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LeBaron Landau $15,710* 


How to buy on impulse and still be 
ridiculously responsible. 


You experience Chrysler LeBaron Landau’s stereo sound, air- 


this kind of luxury is hard to resist. Then you consider the standard driver's 


air bag. The available anti-lock disk brakes and the power of a fuel-injected V6 





engine. The Owner's Choice Protection Plan 


that lets you decide between 3-year/ 


36,000-mile bumper-to-bumper or 


7-year/70,000-mile drivetrain protection** 


The very modest numbers on the sticker. And suddenly, your extravagant taste 


is more than justified by one of today’s exceptional automotive values. For more 


information on the Chrysler LeBaron Landau, call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 


ADVANTAGE: CHRYSLER@ 








OR 3/36 basic warranty. 3/36 excludes normal maintenance, adjustments and wear items. See these limited warranties and details at dealer. Restrictions apply 
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*MS.RP excludes title, taxes, destination charge and options listed above. Optional. ** First owner chooses either 1/12 basic with 7/70 powertrain protection —— 
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GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 





RUN SILENT, RUN DEEP 


BUT CAN HE TYPE? 


What is an out-of-work former superpower leader to do? MIKHAIL GORBACHEV 
is taking a cue from Richard Nixon and picking up a pen. A very special pen. Gorbachev 
has signed on as a journalist with the prestigious Italian daily La Stampa, which plans to 
publish 10 of his global ruminations a year. His first piece, a defense of socialism, was 
picked up by the New York Times this week. Gorbachev added a historical flourish as he 


Tom Clancy would love it: an ungainly ship with a state-of- 
the-art silent propulsion system that is virtually undetectable, even at 
speeds up to 115 m.p.h. Last month Japan launched the prototype. 
Christened the YAMATO (also the name of the imperial navy’s World 
War II flagship), the vessel is the first in the world propelled by super- 
conducting magnets that generate a powerful jet of water. Such a 
stealth design so far exists only in the imaginations of Western engi- 
neers. The Yamato, of course, is not a warship. But if Japan wanted to 
build a war machine, it has just the technology for a formidable fleet. 


Stealth pioneer: launching the Yamato at Kobe 


signed his new employment contract in Moscow. Pausing dramatically, he noted that he y 


had once used the same pen to sign “an important agreement on disarmament.” 


ALL BUSINESS, NO CLASS 


AMERICAN AIRLINES is proudly touting its plush new coast-to-coast business- 
class service—complete with extra-wide seats, free movies, restaurant-quality food 
and drinks on the house. But watch out when you get there. The supercarrier has 
been getting hammered in the busy California corridor by scrappy (and consistently 
profitable) Southwest Airlines. Now American is mulling plans to mimic some of 
Southwest’s cattle-car tactics in order to match its low fares: open seating, no meals, 
no baggage transfers. Says an American executive: “Value isn’t quality; it’s getting 


what you pay for.” 


UNITED EXCEPT AT THE TOP 


U.N. Secretary-General BOUTROS BOUTROS-GHALI has begun a much 
needed streamlining of the organization’s unwieldy bureaucracy. Among the 
first to go was Thérése Sévigny, the Canadian who headed public information. 
But that leaves no top-ranking women at the New York City mother ship of the 
institution that purports to represent everyone on earth. Women at the U.N. 
are fuming. The U.N. charter clearly prohibits sex discrimination. Well, it 


sounds good. 





Signing the inr accord in 1987 


VOX POP 


You get what you pay for on American 


FORWARD SPIN 


LEADING INDICATORS What key issue will swing this year’s 
presidential election? Now that the economy appears to be easing 
up, Republican political consultant Tom Edmonds predicts that the 
focus will be on character. Let's go to the tabloids. 

CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS Remember Reagan's giant convention 
video? Edmonds bets on an equally elaborate homage to Barry 
Goldwater this year. Honoring the party paterfamilias could help 
strengthen Bush's shaky right flank—but look out: the feisty 
Arizonan also tends to say what he thinks, regardless of the script. 
CAN WE TALK? In 1988 candidates leaned so hard on political ads 
that voters seemed forced to pick their President the way they'd 
pick a station wagon. This year look for candidates following Bill 
Clinton's example and buying live TV time to talk to the folks. Unlike 
canned messages, these paid fireside chats look sincere and avoid 
the pitfalls of actual contact with journalists. 





TERM-LIMITATIONS OUTLOOK A call to throw the rascals out is 
always good for a round of applause, but when the elections are 
over, expect to see the old familiar faces. 


BACKFIELD STRATEGY Don't be surprised if Bush comes out of 
the conventions lagging in the polls. He’s done it before: 
Remember the 17-point gap against Dukakis? Bush will wait at a 
distance, counting on economic recovery and the emergence of the 
character issue late in the game, then move in tight for the finish. 
UNINVITED GUESTS If there's one thing Republicans like, it’s a 
nice, orderly convention. Uh-oh. Shades of 1968. Get ready for 
throngs of militant avs activists outside the Houston Astrodome. 
Act up and Queer Nation have been booking hotel rooms and 
preparing for mass arrests. The protesters do not plan to apply for 
any permits, since that would reduce the opportunities for havoc. 
Houston police are armed to the teeth with the latest in riot gear. 
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By LANCE MORROW 





aheim, Calif.? He could stay up late 
drinking coffee with a family or two and 
listening to their problems, and then go 
to sleep on the foldout sofa in the living 
room. 

He might go to Cary, N.C., to talk to 
Michael and Julie Harlow. “We're taxed 
to death,” Michael Harlow would tell 
Bush. Michael, 30, and his wife Julie, to- 
gether earn $20,000 to $25,000 a year, pay 
rent on a two-bedroom apartment be- 
cause they cannot afford to buy a house, 
and worry what the future holds for their 
two-month-old daughter Grace. 

“I hate to admit it, because I am a Re- 
publican,” says Michael Harlow, who 
served eight years in the Air Force and 
now works the evening shift at the front 
desk of a hotel. “But it appears that Bush, 
like Reagan before him, favors the 
wealthy, tolerates the poor and has for- 
gotten the largest group in the middle.” 
Julie Harlow, 33, has a degree in business 
administration and works part time man- 
aging a local gift store. “Sometimes I think 
the American Dream, at least for the mid 
dle class,” she says, “is about dead.” 

The Harlows are disgusted with the 
“childish bickering” of the President and 
Congress. “All the politicians can agree to 
is to disagree,” says Michael. “When they 
do legislate something, it’s about some- 
thing ridiculous, like flag burning. Come 
on!” Julie Harlow speaks for millions: 
“They [politicians] are a bunch of bozos.” 





SITUATION 
WANTED 


Scott Keil, an M.B.A. with a wife 
and three children, meets every 
two weeks with a career network 
group in a school cafeteria in 
Londonderry, N.H., in order to 
search for a job. Keil, aregistered 
independent, voted for Bush in 
the 1988 election. He was laid off 
from his marketing management 
job last December. In last week’s 
primary he declared Democratic 
and voted for Clinton. 


Nation ——— —| 
economy and TIME/MARCH 2, 1992 


House Republican whip Newt Ging- 
rich heard the political noise emanating 
from New Hampshire and said it sounded 
like “a primal scream.” 

The scream, if primal, was perfectly ar- 
ticulate. The New Hampshire primary | 
amounted to a cry of anger, disgust and 
pain that was above everything else a 
warning to George Bush, a kind of politi- 
cal death threat. New Hampshire’s Re- 
publicans gave only 53% of their vote to 
the incumbent President—a stroke of lése 
majesté that distantly recalled the 50% 
that New Hampshire Democrats gave 
Lyndon Johnson in 1968, when Eugene 
McCarthy took 42% and helped force 
L.B.J. to withdraw. 

Republicans lavished 37% on the up- 
start Pat Buchanan, an intensely focused 
right-wing commentator and old Nixon- 
Reagan speechwriter who uses ideas like 
ax handles, Those votes were less an ex- 
pression of faith in Buchanan than an an- 
gry gesture directed at Bush, at his bro- 
ken promises (“Read my lips: no new 
taxes”) and at what many saw as his al- 
most bizarre disconnection from the re- 
alities of American life, especially life in 
New Hampshire, which has been in an 
economic slump since 1989. At the end 
of the primary campaign, Bush showed 
up at a “town meeting” in Goffstown in 
the company of Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
who presumably was brought along to im- 
press the crowds in a way that the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. might not. It was not a 
shrewd piece of media work: Schwarzen- 
egger the Terminator, an action figure 
out of Hollywood, proclaimed fantasy at 
a moment when voters had gathered to 
look for something real—a little some- 
thing in the way of presidential leader- 
ship. The resplendently overmuscled im- 
age of Arnold blinded the audience to 
the image of the Leader of the Free 
World, In the real world, at a polling sta- 
tion in Manchester, a graphic artist 
named Doug Rasmun explained his vote 
for Buchanan: “As a Republican, I think 
we have to scare some sense into Bush 
before it’s too late.” 

For New Hampshire’s Democrats, the 
choice was more complicated, and the re- 
sults in a way more interesting. Former 
California Governor Jerry Brown, usually 
enveloped in an aura of indignation, did | 
not profit from the prevailing anger. A dif- | 
ferent contrarian principle worked in fa- | 
vor of Paul Tsongas. The former Massa- 
chusetts Senator, survivor of lymphoma, 
preacher of no-nonsense, progrowth, pro- 
business (“You can’t have employment 
and despise employers—no goose, no 
golden eggs”), came away with 33% of the 
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GRAPY 


In order to support his three 
children, Herbert Dennard of 
Macon, Ga., works on the railroad, 
at the county water commission 
and at a newspaper. His wife 
Berdine is a radio dispatcher and 
sells water purifiers. Their 
$60,000-a-year income would 
once have been considered high. 
Now, says Dennard, “if one thing 
goes wrong, we stand to lose 
everything.” 


vote. His importance was symbolic as well 
as substantive: Tsongas possesses a power 
of glamourlessness, a nerdy, basset-hound 
anti-image that gives hope to some voters 
who despair of American politics as glib, 
empty, pointless—all sound bites and vid- 
co bursts. Tsongas’ astringent message 
was that Santa Claus in whatever extrava 
gant forms (Ronald Reagan or the Great 
Society) is not coming back, and the na- 
tion can’t afford any more toys. Tsongas 
succeeded, for the moment, by being vir- 
tually everything that Reagan was not. 
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Bill Clinton had to contend not only 
with the claim of his marital faithlessness 
and questions about the way he handled 
his draft status in 1969, but also with an 
impression of being a bit too facile- 


“Slick Willie,” as some call him in Ar- 
kansas. The attention to his personal life 
and the forbearance with which he bore 
the rude, intrusive process diminished 
the Slick Willie problem. Clinton, calling 
himself “the Comeback Kid,” got a 
handsome 25% of the vote for second 


place. 
The Atmosphere of Pain 
On one level, the message from New 


Hampshire seemed contradictory. Bu 
chanan mocked Bush for raising taxes, 
while Tsongas ridiculed his opponents for 
promising to cut middle-class taxes—an 
indulgence, Tsongas thought. But both 
Buchanan and Tsongas attracted voters 
for similar reasons. Among those deeply 
troubled over the nation’s condition and 
desperate for a change, Buchanan and 
Tsongas represented the most appealing 
antidotes to the political paralysis in 
Washington. They had appealing intensi- 
ty, and they were, in their two strange 
ways, both fresh characters in a process 
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Americans have come to believe is hope- 
lessly phony. “When you're bleeding,” 
says University of New Hampshire politi- 
cal scientist Robert Craig, “of course you 
are sick of the status quo. There is a broad 
undercurrent epitomized by two-income 
families who realize they are not going to 
make it. People are really afraid. If they 
miss just one paycheck, they will lose the 
home and the car. It’s that close.” 

The New Hampshire results suggested 
an emerging seriousness and impatience 
in American voters, a sense that they are 
groping into difficult political and moral 
territory, often well in advance of both the 
politicians and media. The usual Ameri- 
can political apparatus seemed to be 
malfunctioning, defective—incapable of 
bringing along plausible leaders, Presi- 
dents, as it once did. The party of Franklin 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman and John Ken- 
nedy was fielding another B-team. So it 
seemed to many voters, who also thought 
that the Republicans had a President— 
and Vice President—of unusual 
weightlessness. 

New Hampshire confirmed that the 
90s are different from the “80s, very dif- 
ferent: in mood and means, in manners 
and moralities. The 80s had more money, 


of course, or at least overleveraged illu 
sions of money. 

The 1990s sometimes look like the "80s 
turned inside out, as if the nation had 
been wearing a reversible raincoat. The 
gaudy, triumphal colors flashed during 
the Reagan years are suspect now. Or else 
they are remembered somewhat wistfully. 
The full national regalia was last worn 
when the troops came home from Desert 
Storm, which seems a while ago. 

The recession has left the great Ameri 
can middle class feeling frayed and sobered 
and vulnerable. Fear and anger are eating 
like acids at the electorate. A shadowed 
mood has been playing across the country. 
Stories of foreclosures and lost jobs have 
woven themselves into a virtual folklore. 
Many who have been accustomed to the 
upholstered assumptions of the American 
Dream have discovered what looks like an 
abyss, something the middle class has not 
seen before. Looking down gives them ter- 
rible vertigo. It scares them, and makes 
them want to attack the politicians they 
think have led them to this place 

Some of the anguish no doubt 
amounts to self-pity among some of the 
world’s more spoiled citizens, now forced 








to clean up their debts, live within their 
means and build an economy that makes 
competitive sense in a world that has spec 
tacularly changed. But the pain is real, and 
so is the fear of pain, even what is becom- 
ing a sort of national atmosphere of pain. 
As the President discovered, all that emo- 
tion compresses into an anger that has 
sharp political consequences. 

The voters of New Hampshire play an 
odd role in the American political drama. 
Holding the first primary, the tiny state 
with relatively few minorities exercises a 
quaint, disproportionate fascination for 
the media and the rest of the country. The 
tryout in New Hampshire focuses the pro- 
cess and tests the scripts. New Hampshire 
voters relish their role as a sort of Council 
of the Wise. They choose their candidates 
with the care that others reserve for se 
lecting a heart surgeon. 

The rest of the U.S. is not New Hamp 
shire. In Georgia, for example, which 
holds its primary next week, the unem- 
ployment rate (4%) is about half that of 
New Hampshire. Still, many of the same 
unhappy themes run deep through states 
across the country. The American elector- 
ate is in a volatile mood, impatient with in- 
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cumbents, with political emptiness and 
with a feeling of unfamiliar, inexplicable 
embarrassment before the world, a dis- 
comfort focused lately by Japanese re- 
marks about America’s work habits. 


Shrinking Middle 

For months, political experts have agreed 
that the vast and much troubled American 
middle class will be the battleground of 
the 1992 election 

What exactly is the middle class? And 
why is it so angry and confused now? 

In political calculus, the middle class 
works out to be about 63% of the Ameri- 
can population, meaning those families of 
four earning between $18,500 and $74,300. 

When Americans are asked to put 
themselves into class categories, a huge 
86% middle 
class or working class. That range accom 
modates enormous differences of atti 
tude. The vice president of a small-town 
bank and a master plumber may have 
roughly the same income, but they are 
likely to look at the world differently. Fur 
ther, middle-class attitudes and circum- 
stances differ considerably between those 
over, say, 45 years of age, who may own a 
home, have a pension, health insurance 
and other stabilizing structures, and those 
who are younger, who may make the in- 
come but have found it impossible to buy 


consider themselves either 


a house. Those younger middle-class peo 
ple may be much more vulnerable and vol- 
atile than their middle-class elders. 
However, when the top layer of the 
middle classes—professionals, senior 
managers, proprietors whose businesses 
have not been damaged by the current 
hard times—is skimmed off, a certain uni- 
ty appears. That top stratum is relatively 
small. But even some members of that fa- 
vored group share a strong bond of atti- 
tude with those a step or two down: they 
share a feeling of loss. A recent TIME/CNN 
survey showed that 88% think it is more 
difficult, compared with a few years ago, 


EQUAL JUSTICE 
FOR NONE 


“Certain things, like owning your own 
place to live, are becoming harder 
and harder to attain,” says Bill 
Brewer. With his wife Wini he runs a 
commercial-photography business in 
Los Angeles. The Brewers, longtime 
Republicans, have become 
Democrats because, they say, under 
Bush they have watched their 
business slide, homelessness 
increase and women’s rights erode. 
“There is no far-reaching vision.” 


PER BREIEHAGEN FOR TIME 





“for the average middle-class American to 
make ends meet.” 

They are right. Median family income 
in the U.S. has held steady over the past 20 
years only because so many spouses have 
taken jobs and gone to work. Even with 
those extra incomes, the size of the middle 
class has been shrinking. Before the onset 
of the recession in 1990, according to a 
survey by Timothy Smeeding of Syracuse 
University and Greg Duncan of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, “the middle class has 
decreased from about three-quarters of 
the population to about two-thirds.” 
Some of the shrinkage resulted from up- 
ward mobility—people earned their way 
into upper brackets. But most of the 
change has been downward. 

Middle-class identity, especially in 
America, is much deeper and more com- 
plex than objective statistics. The Ameri- 
can Revolution was a middle-class strug- 
gle involving taxes and property rights, 
The middle class is essentially America it- 
self, its soul, its promise, its culture and 
myth. It is in the middle class that the na- 
tion locates its center of gravity, its values, 
| its work force, its soldiers, its leaders and 
above all its voters. American democracy 
means middle-class democracy. The dra- 
ma of the U.S. in its progress from the 
stock-market crash of 1929, through the 
Great Depression, its victory in World 
War II and its prosperous domination of 
the postwar years might be seen as a vast 
morality play culminating in the apotheo- 
sis of the American middle class and its 
values. But no apotheosis can last forever. 
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America’s powerful engine was the 
implicit contract that the nation made 
with its middle classes set loose to work 
upon a bounteous continent. When the 
economy doesn’t live up to the contract, 
when the mobility is downward, when fail- 
ure, the darkest American sin, sets in, the 
middle class becomes confused, feels be- 
trayed. It turns upon its leaders and itself. 

Alan Greenspan, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, has wondered aloud 
why Americans are so deeply gloomy 
about the current recession, even though 
the objective statistics (unemployment, 
inflation) are less horrendous now than in, 
say, 1982. The answer is that Americans, 
above all the middle class, have fallen into 
a sort of double-bottomed gloom. 

Americans always feel somewhat be- 
trayed by recession or depression, but 
they are usually sustained through cyclical 


ups and downs by an overriding sense of 


America as an ascendant proposition— 
the American exceptionalism. That sense 
of unique American virtue and the Ameri- 
can place in the scheme of things has 
grown deeply confused in the rapid evolu- 
tion of a much changed world. Since the 
end of World War II, Americans have 
known themselves as the giant of the Free 
World, the dominant economic power 
and the Force of Good in counterweight 
to the Force of Evil in the Soviet Union. 
Americans are now trying to assimilate, 
morally, emotionally, the dissolution of 
the Soviet Union. If it is such a splendid 
event in the history of the world, why are 
Americans obscurely depressed by it? In 
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MEDICAL 
HARDSHIPS 


Vickie and Bernie Hesse are 
terrified of the future. Bernie 
earns $37,000 as a night 
supervisor for a small grocery 
chain in St. Paul. They have two 
children. And Vickie has 
multiple sclerosis, now in 
remission. They fear crime and 
worry about school tuitions and 
running out of the medical 
insurance his union supplies. 


part because it makes them ask, 
Who are we now? What is our 
purpose in the world? Why are 
we exceptional? 

In the new world, America i 
economically challenged by Ja- 
pan and Germany, the powers it 
defeated in war. 

At the same time, massive in- 
fusions of new immigrant genes 
confuse and disconcert a people 
who must think of themselves as 
a tribe that has been formed by an idea. In 
an America so bruised in its sense of identi- 
ty, a politician like Patrick Buchanan can 
summon up a powerful visceral response 
with the old nativist phrase “America 
First.” 

Finally, the baby-boom generation al- 
ways exaggerates the moods of America— 
skewing a national tendency in the direc- 
tion of its own concerns, whether sex, 
drugs, music in the ’60s or the traumas of 
middle age now. The boomers, who have 
just arrived in the neighborhood of mid- 
life crisis, are getting a taste of the disillu- 
sion and hopelessness that naturally arrive 
when people think their best years are be- 
hind them. The boomer effect may endow 
the recession with more undercurrent 
menace and even apocalypse than are ab- 
solutely necessary. 

But the conviction runs deep that 
Americans’ lives are getting worse and 
worse, and will never get better again— 
that the American Dream is over. And 
politics is psychology with access to a mi- 
crophone. At the end of the *70s, Ameri- 
cans recoiled from Jimmy Carter's malaise. 
That had a passive, flinching, disconsolate 
quality, and no clear remedy. The obvious 
victim of that irritating little foreign word 
malaise was finally Jimmy Carter himself. 
Today's disaffection is an active, even ag- 
gressive disgust, and while the mood may 
pass as the economy improves, its clearest 
target for the moment is George Herbert 
Walker Bush. —Reported by Laurence I. 
Barrett and Jon D. Hull/Manchester and Lisa H. 
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How Bush Will Battle 
Buchanan 


Despite the New Hampshire results, the President 
faces less of a threat from the conservative columnist 
than from the problems he inflicts on himself 





By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


| “is not to overreact.” Nearly all the con- 
tests during the next 30 days award dele- 
gates on a winner-take-all basis, virtually 
assuring Bush of a sweep. In states where 
delegates are apportioned according to 
the vote, Bush has his opponent hopeless- 
ly outorganized. Unless Buchanan wins 
somewhere soon, last week’s burst will 
soon be a memory: G.O.P. rules require 
that a candidate must win a majority of 
delegates in five states before his or her 
name can be placed in nomination at the 
convention. 

Still, Buchanan poses several formida- 
ble problems for Bush at a time when he 
had hoped to breeze to renomination. As 
in New Hampshire, Buchanan could be- 
come a lightning rod for voters eager to 
send the President an angry message 


n the morning after the New 

Hampshire primary, George 

Bush’s campaign advisers were try- 
ing hard not to act badly shaken. Running 
against a field of fringe candidates led by 
concolumnist Pat Buchanan, the 
President had managed to win only 53% of 
the vote. The confusion about what to do 
next was obvious, Bush began by implying 
that he would not stoop to personal attacks 
on Buchanan, then immediately dredged 
up a nine-year-old article in which Buchan- 
an called for making Social Security “vol- 
untary.” A day later, Bush changed tactics 
again. Campaign officials explained that 
Bush would not squander one of his bigger 
campaign assets—the dignity of his of- 
fice—by getting down and dirty with a man 
who once crafted verbal spitballs for Rich- 
ard Nixon and Ronald Reagan. 

Once their hearts stopped fibrillating, 
Bush’s aides remembered that the prima- 
ry deck is stacked heavily in their favor. 
“The real struggle,” said a Bush official, 


about his inept handling of the economy, 
and Buchanan might attract enough right- 
wing votes to erode Bush’s fragile conser- 
vative base. Worse yet, Buchanan’s at- 
tacks have turned the primary season into 
a referendum on Bush’s performance, 
highlighting weaknesses that the Demo- 








Does President Bush 
understand the problems of 
the average American? 






Yes 
No 


Does Pat Buchanan's strong 
support indicate that people 
want to send Bush a 


crats can exploit in the fall. Says a cam- 
paign official: “Buchanan is not the prob- 
lem. We are.” 

To be sure, Bush sometimes acted as if 
he were secretly Buchanan’s campaign 
manager. During the early months of the 
recession, Bush refused to even acknowl- 
edge that the country was suffering hard 
times. He made three hurried campaign 
swings in hard-hit New Hampshire but 
never attempted to mask the political ex- 
pediency of his visits. Said he, with typical 
inelegance: “But the message—I care.” 
His deliberate attempts to mix with ordi- 
nary Americans seemed uncomfortable | 
and awkward. Bush's poll numbers 
dropped every time he visited the state 
Meanwhile, Buchanan exploited the Pres- 
ident’s decision to exclude a proposed 
$500 increase in personal income tax ex- 
emptions from the latest budget request 
he submitted to Congress. “Don’t be 
fooled again,” intoned a hastily put to- 
In Tennessee, Bush brushed aside the idea 
that he had suffered a setback 














gether Buchanan ad. “It is George Bush 
himself that’s taxing and spending your fu- 
ture away.” In a fit of hairsplitting, Bush 
denied that he had ever taken the New 
Hampshire pledge in 1988. 

The string of blunders probably ac- 
counted for Buchanan’s surge in the final 
days of the campaign. “The President,” 
says a top campaign official, “was paying 
the price for a very poor economy and 
a perception of noninterest, nonin- 
volvement and nonunderstanding of the 
recession over a lengthy period of time.” 

For a few hours, when early 
exit polls showed Buchanan in 
a dead heat with Bush, the 
President’s advisers feared 








ing to bother you greatly because, as we 
know, it is not their children who get 
bused out of South Boston into Rox- 
bury,” Buchanan complained. “It is the 
sons and daughters of Middle America 
who pay the price of reverse discrimina- 
tion advanced by the Walker's Point 
G.O.P. to salve their social consciences at 
other people’s expense.” 

Parrying Buchanan’s bombast will re- 
quire finesse. In New Hampshire, Bush 
declined to attack Buchanan directly and 
never mentioned him by name. The deci- 





On election night, Buchanan exulted in his 
second-place finish 


sion, according to a campaign adviser, was 
based on the belief that “people voted for 
Buchanan as a protest, so it wouldn't have 
mattered if we had gone negative on him 
in New Hampshire. Even if they'd thought 
Buchanan was a kook, they still would 
have voted for him.” The same danger 
lurks in the South, especially in such states 
as Georgia, Mississippi and Texas, where 
Democrats are allowed to vote in G.O.P. 
primaries. Moreover, the President can- 
not afford to alienate conservatives whose 
support he will need in November, partic- 
ularly in the South, where former Ku Klux 
Klan wizard David Duke may be able to 
slice off several percentage points should 
he run in the general election. 

Thus the job of pummeling Buchanan 
will fall to Bush surrogates, including Vice 
President Dan Quayle and former Marine 
Corps Commandant General P.X. Kelley. 
They will crisscross the South, appealing 
to the region’s patriotism by depicting Bu- 
chanan as a neo-isolationist who opposed 
the Persian Gulf war. 

As he has long preferred, Bush will 
stick to the high road, stressing his han- 
dling of the Persian Gulf war and other 
foreign policy issues. In recent speeches, 
Bush has maintained that he was too busy 
personally turning “the world around” 
during his first term to devote himself to 
domestic problems. In his second term, he 
promises to do better. As he put it last 
week in Knoxville, “We stand today at 
what I think most people 
would agree is a pivot point in 
history, at the end of one e 
and the beginning of another.” 





that he might be defeated. 
Campaign manager Robert 
Teeter telephoned Bush to 
warn him. Realizing that male 
voters were turning out in dis- 
proportionate numbers for 
Buchanan, Bush officials is- 
sued an emergency order to 
the campaign’s massive phone 
banks: Call only women voters. 

The next Bush-Buchanan 
showdown is set for March 3 in 
Georgia, where House minor- 
ity whip Newt Gingrich be- 
lieves the challenger may strip 
as much as 30% from the in- 
cumbent’s vote. Though it 
hardly seems possible, Bu- 
chanan has escalated his rhe- 
torical blasts to new heights of 
populist rage. Late last week 
Buchanan was appealing to ra- 
cial resentments by accusing 
Bush of signing a civil rights 
bill that would sanctify reverse 
discrimination against whites. 
“If you belong to the Exeter- 
Yale G.o.P. club, that’s not go- 
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The Morning After 


‘ n the supercharged atmosphere of a primary election, the 
urge to be first with the news can lead to hasty—and 
flawed—predictions. Such was the case with early television 
and radio reports about Pat Buchanan's showing in New 
Hampshire. Minutes after the polls closed, commentators 
announced that Buchanan was running close with the Presi- 
dent, with each candidate getting more than 40% of the 
vote. As the night wore on, they lowered estimates of Bu- 
chanan’s support to 40%. On Wednesday, when all the bal- 
lots had been counted, Buchanan’s tally had dropped to 
37%, 16 points behind Bush’s. 

Most of the early reports were based on an exit poll of 
1,848 people by Voter Research and Surveys, the polling 
arm of the four major television networks. The survey over- 
estimated Buchanan’s support partly because the question- 
ers did not expect so much of the Republican vote—10%— 
to go to candidates other than Bush and Buchanan. In addi- 
tion, Buchanan voters were far more eager than Bush sup- 
porters to talk to the survey takers, further skewing the ini- 
tial estimates. 

In most elections Bush’s margin would be considered a 
comfortable victory. But in New Hampshire the early over- 
estimates of Buchanan’s strength created the mistaken im- 
pression that he had come close to scoring an upset, an 
impression that lingered after the results became known. 
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If only by sheer attrition, 
Bush will prevail over Buchanan 
and win renomination. In the 
meantime, the question is 
whether Bush’s advisers can 
prevent the struggle from di- 
minishing the President’s 
chances in the fall. If Bush faces 
Bill Clinton in November, the 
President's aides think that their 
boss’s World War II heroism 
and image as a devoted family 
man will compare favorably to 
the Arkansas Governor's rec- 
ord on at least those two scores. 
But the Democratic nominee, 
whoever it turns out to be, will 
be harder to beat if Buchanan 
keeps knocking the President 
off balance. Teeter likes to say 
that Americans “understand 
that George Bush is not about to 
let the wheels come off.” If vot- 
ers come to feel that Bush’s sta- 
bility is just another word for in- 
ertia, anything could happen 
this fall_—With reporting by Nancy 
Traver with Buchanan 


| Tsongas at rally in Baltimore 
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Where Do They Go from Here? 








By WALTER SHAPIRO 





ittle more than 36 hours after finish- 
ing first in the New Hampshire pri- 
mary with 33% of the vote, Paul 
Tsongas was flying halfway across America 
for what he thought would be a campaign 
speech to the South Dakota legislature. 
There was one small problem: his staff had 


| forgotten to tell the former Massachusetts 


Senator that the speech had been scrubbed 
in favor of a visit to the stockyards and a 
meeting with a newspaper editorial board. 
Stunned to learn from a reporter about the 
abrupt change in plans, Tsongas asked, 
“Where am I going tomorrow?” 

Tsongas’ befuddlement over his sched- 
ule can serve as a metaphor for the plight 
of his underfunded and ill-organized cam- 
paign as it struggles to transform New 
Hampshire hoopla into a full-throated na- 
tional crusade. But the where-am-I-going 
question is also an apt shorthand for the 
unpredictable Democratic race itself, a bi- 
zarre contest that has made 
political pundits look as reli- 
able as racetrack touts. 

Because all the Democrats 
except home-state Senator 
Tom Harkin passed up the 
Iowa caucuses, New Hamp- 
shire stood out as the only 
state where people could actu- 
ally talk to the candidates in 
settings other than staged pho- 
to opportunities. Frightened 
by the middle-class recession, 
voters demanded of the candi- 
dates I-have-a-plan economic 
specifics and refused to be di- 
verted from their high-minded 
commitment to issues by side- 
show scandals. 

Tsongas, the ungainly long 
shot with his stark probusi- 
ness philosophy, ran strongest 
among college-educated and 
independent voters. Looking 
beyond the controversies that 
have dogged the Arkansas 
Governor, New Hampshire 
granted Bill Clinton a strong 
second-place finish (25%) so 
that on primary night he could 
proclaim himself “the Come- 
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The things they do for votes: 








| back Kid.” The big losers were two Sena- 

| tors who never grasped that so far 1992 
represents a repudiation of politics as usu- 
al. War hero Bob Kerrey of Nebraska, an 
oddly diffident campaigner, offered the 
voters his biography wrapped in a glib me- 
dia campaign and finished a poor third 
(11%). Harkin (10%) with his old-line lib- 
eralism and attack-dog persona came 
across as strident and out of touch. Quix- 
otic Jerry Brown (8%) eked out a moral 
victory by running nearly even with Kerrey 
and Harkin on a shoestring budget. 

The race will now enter a chaotic 
phase. Democratic leaders have stacked 
many primaries and caucuses in early 
March to create an artificial stampede for 
a consensus nominee, But this frantic 
schedule means that just when the candi- 
dates should be gradually introducing 
themselves to most voters, they have to 
embark on a merciless two-week media- 
market march through 14 primaries and 
10 state caucuses, climaxing with 1] 
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contests on Super Tuesday, March 10. 

Pity the poor Democratic voter in a 
March-madness state. If after months of 
mulling the candidates, nearly half the 
New Hampshire voters were still vacillat- 
ing three days before the primary, imagine 
the misery of selecting a favorite based on 
a hastily glimpsed campaign spot, a few 
snippets on the nightly news and a handful 
of newspaper clips. Here is how the race 
looks as the candidates zoom from airport 
rally to hokey media event, praying they 
can get their message across amid the din: 


THE COMEBACK KID. If 1992 were a 
normal political year, the auguries would 
make Clinton the favorite. He alone has 
that magic elixir called money in the 
bank—$2 million after New Hampshire 
with $1 million more in federal matching 
funds on the way. Small wonder that Clin- 
ton fund raiser Bob Farmer proclaims, 
“This will be all over by Illinois,” one of 
the two big Rust Belt primaries (Michigan 






| 


Precedents crumble as all five contenders, led by Tsongas and Clinton, survive the | 
primary and gird for the frenzied battle that comes to a head on Super Tuesday 








is the other) that will be held on March 17. 
Much of the upcoming political terrain is 
made to order for Clinton, the lone 
Southerner in the race and the contender 
who appears most at ease courting black 
voters. Between March 3 and Super Tues- 
day, nine states below the Mason-Dixon 
Line will hold primaries. 

The Clinton campaign calculates that 
to set the mood for Super Tuesday, the 
Arkansas Governor has to first sweep 
Georgia (March 3) and South Carolina 
(March 7). A bit trickier is Clinton’s need 
to prove that he can win outside the 
South, perhaps by trying to spend his ri- 
vals into oblivion in Colorado (March 3) 
or, less likely, by going head-to-head with 
Tsongas in Maryland the same day. Clin- 
ton’s hopes, especially in the South, rest 
on mobilizing middle-class anger behind 
his plan for economic recovery. 

But Clinton still cannot afford a mis- 
step. Though the New Hampshire results 
crowded out the Clinton headlines about 
Gennifer Flowers and his Vietnam-era 
draft status, the threat lurks in the shad- 
ows; in Savannah a veteran held aloft a sign 
that read NO DRAFT DODGER OR PLAYBOY 
FOR PRESIDENT. As a Clinton campaign 
aide put it, “It’s a bit like Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous. Every single day has to go by. It’s 
never completely behind you.” 


TSONGAS THE SERIOUS. Looking at 
what passes for Tsongas’ national cam- 
paign, it is tempting to dismiss his strong 
New Hampshire finish as a freak of na- 
ture. Tsongas is, after all, a contender who 





Read my palm: in Florida, Clinton hoped the 
South would propel him to victory 





If you were asked to vote 
for a Democratic 
presidential nominee today, 
for whom would you vote? 


Bill Clinton i 34% 
Paul Tsongas ES 25% 


Jerry Brown BE 9% 
Bob Kerrey Bi 6% 
Tom Harkin Ml 4% 


_ . 





introduced Texas railroad commissioner 
Bob Krueger as “my Southern connec- 
tion” and meant it: that is about all the or- 
ganizational support Tsongas has in many 
March primary states. The campaign last 
week had just one staff member in Geor- 
gia and a lone 19-year-old holding down 
the fort in South Carolina. True, Tsongas 
raised $360,000 the day after New Hamp- 
shire, but he still largely depends on unso- 
licited checks turning up in the mail. 

It all seems reminiscent not of St. Jude 
but of Gary Hart’s up-from-nowhere 1984 
surge that carried him to the cusp of nomi- 
nation. Miracles do happen in politics— 
for that rare candidate who resonates with 
the national mood. Tsongas got it right 
when he referred to his supporters as 
“true believers” and reminded them, 
“When I was cast aside, you took me in; 
you gave me sustenance.” 

lo justify this near messianic rhetoric 
for long, Tsongas needs the pick-me-up of 
| another dramatic victory, and next week’s 
| primary in Maryland, a state with a proven 
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remains his best shot. Tsongas’ challenge 
is to show that he is an economic states- 
man with the courage to tell the truth to 
the American people, while painting Clin- 
ton as just another glad-handing Gover- 
nor willing to pander to the voters with 
giveaways. That is why Tsongas, the candi- 
date of pain—both economic and person- 
al—zings Clinton over his advocacy of a 
middle-class tax cut, a popular, but eco- 
nomically questionable, nostrum. 


STAYING ALIVE. For all the talk that the 
New Hampshire vote would cut down the 
field—or be so fractured that party power 
brokers could lure a big-name contender 
into the fray—it remains a five-man race. 
Despite nudges and nods from Albany, the 
overhyped Mario Cuomo write-in cam- 
paign (4%) drooped as badly as New York 
| State’s credit rating. Clinton’s resurrection 
was enough to scare off potential candi- 
dates like Congressman Richard Gephardt 
and Senator Lloyd Bentsen, The message 
from New Hampshire was an unequivocal 
one: “No guts, no glory.” 

Kerrey and Harkin will duel it out this 
week in the impossible-to-predict South 
Dakota primary. Kerrey remains the far 
more intriguing candidate, both in his po- 
tential electability and in his still evolving 
efforts to define himself. Voters like Ker- 
rey, but they do not understand him, espe- 
cially when he makes such cryptic com- 
ments as “I know what it is like to be 
alone, and I'll tell you when I’m President 
there won't be a single person who will 
feel alone.” Moreover, he cannot seem to 
explain how to connect the dots in his 
shadowy vision of “fundamental change.” 

Harkin can only dream of his potential 
breakthrough primaries, Michigan and 
Ohio, a long and lonely three weeks into 
the political future. Although he won the 
support of 14 AFL-CIO unions last week, 





3| the angry prairie populist must be asking 


himself, “Aren’t there some traditional 
Democrats still alive, somewhere?” 

Brown, the turtlenecked Pied Piper 
for the young and the restless, has few 
short-term worries. His 800-number fund 
raising brings in enough cash to fuel his 
no-frills caravan, his now modulated de- 
bate style attracts anti-Establishment 
votes, and he knows the race ends on June 
2 on his home turf of California. In his in- 
imitable way, Brown may have found the 
perfect low-overhead formula, not for the 
nomination, but to endure as the last chal- 
lenger to the presumptive nominee. 

Who that nominee will be remains a 
guessing game. But the prize is there for the 
taking in an anything-can-happen contest 
likely to be decided by a combination of TV 
imagery, strategy, money, luck—and if vot- 
ers can see through the murk, the quality of 
the candidates’ ideas.—Reported by Sam Allis/ 
| Sioux Falls, Laurence |. Barrett/Washington and 
| Michael Riley/Winter Haven 





affection for low-key cerebral Democrats, 
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Who Has the Best Plan for Fixing the Economy? 


T wo guys with booklets itching for a fight. That’s what it’s 
come down to. Two candidates who have specific ideas 
for fixing an economy both describe as near collapse and 
who view each other's prescriptions as deficient. “At some 
point,” says Paul Tsongas, “we're going to have to go head to 
head on economics.” The sooner the better, says Bill 
Clinton. 

Well, if it’s a debate they want, let it begin. 

Note first that Clinton and Tsongas are new-breed Dem- 
ocrats. As they seek to craft a different relationship between 
government and the private econo- 
my, they challenge their party’s tra- 
ditional orthodoxy. In some ways 
(and especially when Tsongas touts 
his unabashed probusiness views), 
they sound like moderate Republi- 
cans, that nearly extinct species 
whose nostrums George Bush once 
championed, Tsongas enjoys a rep- 
utation as a hard-nosed economic 
truth teller, largely because he nev- 
er tires of self-righteously describ- 
ing himself in those terms. Clinton, 
on the other hand, suffers from 
what Mario Cuomo calls the 
“dumb-blond syndrome”: If you're 
good-looking, you can’t be smart. 
In fact, though, if deep-think and 
specifics attract you, Clinton is the 
more forceful and articulate. 

If you read their books, study 
their speeches and consider their 
extemporaneous remarks, Tsongas 
most often delivers topic sentences, 
while Clinton fills in the details. 
I'songas’ writings are full of “we 
should consider this” and “we 
should think about that,” and the 
latest addendum to his 85-page 
booklet, A Call to Economic Arms, 
casually borrows some of Clinton’s 
stronger proposals—but only, it 
seems, for political cover, since 
Tsongas’ transparent me-tooism is 
only sporadically fleshed out. On 
some matters, however, like the 
wisdom of a middle-class tax cut 
(which Tsongas opposes and Clin- 
ton supports) and the idea of adjusting entitlement-program 
payments like Social Security to a person’s income (which 
Tsongas is more willing to consider), Tsongas is clearly the 
more courageous. 


COR AMERICAS 
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TAX CUTS. The sexiest difference between the two men’s 
views involves a tax cut for the middle class. Clinton favors a 
revenue-neutral reduction in rates: the 15% tax rate would 
fall to 13.5%, the 28% rate to 26.5%. The net loss in Trea- 
sury receipts, about $30 billion, would be recaptured by rais- 
ing the top income tax rate to 38% on earnings above 
$200,000 a year. On average, a middle-class family would 
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Dueling booklets: Clinton and Tsongas have put 
their ideas on paper, and voters are studying 


gain about $350 a year, a “paltry” 97¢ a day, says Tsongas, 
who decries Clinton’s plan as a “pandering, poll-driven gim- 
mick” that “won't create jobs or help our economy.” 

For a brief time (and then only in private), Clinton con- 
ceded Tsongas’ critique. He admitted that his plan was most- 
ly symbolic. Political exigencies, he explained, required his 
signaling sympathy for the economically stressed. For public 
consumption, a rationale beyond sympathy is needed. So 
with a straight face and a fair amount of feigned indignation, 
Clinton regularly swipes at those who pooh-pooh his idea. 
, That $350 a year may not sound 
like much,” says Clinton, “but for 
many, it’s a month’s mortgage pay- 
ment—and that’s nothing to sneeze 
at.” Suffice it to say that in New 
Hampshire, where the economy has 
moved from recession to depres- 
sion, most Democratic voters 
seemed to side with Tsongas. 
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INVESTMENT. Tsongas’ aversion 
to a tax cut, his opposition to an in- 
creased tax exemption for children 
(which Clinton favors) and his pro- 
posal for a yearly 5¢-per-gal. gaso- 
line-tax increase (which Clinton op- 
poses) illustrate the considerable 
philosophical gulf between the two 
candidates. 

Much of what Tsongas believes 
and proposes smacks of trickle- 
down economics. “My job as Presi- 
; dent,” he says, “will be to grow 
companies.” Only later “will I turn 
» my attention to things like tax cuts.” 
l'songas’ neo-Republican view sees 
the cost of capital as the crucial 
force in economic growth. To lower 
these costs and thus induce invest- 
ment, he would use the powers of 
government to cut the tax bite on 
venture capital. But this direction 
has been tried before with little suc- 
cess, From the mid-1970s until the 
1986 tax-reform act took effect, the 
tax burden on capital was reduced, 
but the rate of growth of investment 
during those years was half of what 
it was in the 1950s and 1960s. 

It should be clear by now that the post-tax cost of capital 
has relatively little influence on both the overall level of in- 
vestment and the uses of invested funds. In fact, the greatest 
influence on investment is the prospect for pretax returns. 
The key questions concern how good a new idea is, how much 
of a market there is for a particular product and how produc- 
tively it can be created. The issue—as Clinton understands far 
better than Tsongas—is how to make the entire economy 
more productive, not how the tax code can be jiggered to in- 
duce the wealthy to buy stocks instead of yachts, Both men, 
by the way, favor a capital-gains tax cut, but Clinton would 
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target his break toward the creation of new businesses, while 
Tsongas’ cut would apply primarily to securities purchases. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY. Although he usually avoids the term 
on the stump, Tsongas favors a national industrial policy, 
and his campaign literature makes his preference clear. 
“American companies need the United States Government 
as a full partner if they are to have any hope of competing in- 
ternationally,” he says in A Call to Economic Arms. “That 
means an industrial policy.” Tsongas traces his affinity for 
government involvement in the private sector to the 1979 
Chrysler bailout. He applauds his own leadership on the is- 
sue, but the driving force was really Senator Richard Lugar, 
an Indiana Republican. “Tsongas was important to show bi- 
partisan support,” says Roger Altman, the former Assistant 
Treasury Secretary in charge of the Carter Administration’s 
effort to save Chrysler. “But it was Lugar who really made 
the deal fly by insisting on some fairly impressive union give- 
backs and other concessions.” 
One area particularly in which 


Are you satisfied with the 





that the law is fine as it stands. “He’s just plain misin- 
formed,” says Stephen Axinn, one of the nation’s leading 
antitrust lawyers. “Since 1984 there have been virtually no 
impediments to R. and D. joint ventures. What's more, the 
current state of play is good public policy. A wholesale wip- 
ing out of the review process for prospective joint ventures, 
which Tsongas wants, might lead to a better ability to com- 
pete globally, but it could also cause skyrocketing prices at 
home and layoffs as companies combine. The only responsi- 
ble way to approach joint ventures is on a case-by-case basis, 
and that’s proceeding very well now.” 


ENTITLEMENTS. Significant increases in capital will be pos- 
sible only when the deficit is controlled, a difficult task when 
the costs of entitlement programs continue to spiral. To his 
credit, Tsongas has flirted with capping cost-of-living adjust- 
ments at 1% below the inflation rate, and he seconds Bush's 
desire for a greater contribution to Medicare from those 
who earn more than $125,000 a 
year. He has backed off an earlier 


Tsongas would have the govern- 
ment take a leading role is in the 
creation of nuclear power plants. 
He wants the U.S. to become ener- 
gy independent, and he views nu- 
clear power as a crucial part of the 
mix. Adopting the nuclear option 
may accommodate an economic 
truth, but Tsongas has been quick 
to recognize a different, political 
truism: the fact that many Demo- 
cratic voters abhor nuclear power. 
His speeches these days downplay 
nuclear’s role in achieving energy 
independence, but on paper Tson- 
gas notes that America’s 112 nu- 


field of Democratic 
candidates running for 
President? 


Which is more important: 
Choosing the Democratic 


candidate who has the best 
programs for solving the 
nation’s problems, or 
choosing the candidate who 
has the best chance of 


call to means-test Social Security, 
an idea that views as folly the right 
of rich and poor to draw equal re- 
tirement stipends. But at least 
Tsongas is talking about the prob- 
lem. Clinton has run away. At a 
dinner in New York City a year 
ago, Clinton responsibly endorsed 
Bush’s Medicare plan, Since then, 
however, he’s been mum. 


EDUCATION AND JOBS. While 
Tsongas worries about the cost of 
capital, Clinton’s focus is on hu- 
man resources. His coherent, sys- 
tematic approach to improving 


clear plants produced the energy 
to cut the U.S. oil-import bill by 
$4.7 billion in 1989. On the basis of 
these figures, substituting nuclear 
power completely for oil imports 
would require more than 1,000 
new nuclear plants. Even that esti- 
mate is low, since Tsongas calls for 
building 300-MW-to-500-MW plants rather than the current 
1,200-MW models. 

Tsongas’ true industrial-policy ambitions are even larger. 
He is positively intrigued by the idea that the government 
identify a broad range of economic winners, who then would 
be helped with tax breaks and investment assistance. Few 
economists have much faith in the government’s ability to 
predict strong economic performers, and when it comes to 
health care, even Tsongas agrees. In knocking Bob Kerrey’s 
national health-insurance scheme, Tsongas says, “If anyone 
thinks the words government and efficiency belong in the 
same sentence, we have counseling available.” There’s an in- 
consistency here, of course, but Tsongas ignores it. 


Best 
programs 


Best chance 
of winning 


ANTITRUST. Both Tsongas and Clinton are ardent free 
traders, but only Tsongas sees the antitrust laws as inhibiting 
the nation’s ability to compete abroad. “Current antitrust 
laws,” he says, “prevent American companies from joint 
venturing in almost any area, including such critical ones as 
research and development.” On this, Tsongas is just dead 
wrong. Even the American Bar Association’s antitrust con- 
tingent, which is heavy with attorneys who represent manu- 
facturing clients, and which therefore supports the fewest 
obstacles to unfettered business enterprise, has concluded 


winning in November? 





education at all levels revolves 
around apprenticeship programs 
for those who choose not to attend 
college and a universal loan pro- 
gram that would guarantee a col- 
lege education to all who want 
one, in return for an extended re- 
payment schedule or a period of 
national service. Clinton has also developed a worker-retrain- 
ing plan that would force companies to spend equally for this 
purpose. Current worker-training schemes are virtually use- 
less, he notes correctly. “Roughly 70% of corporate training 
expenses serve only 10% of employees,” explains Rob Sha- 
piro of the Progressive Policy Institute, a centrist think tank 
that is advising Clinton. “Companies are loath to train lower- 
rung employees for fear they'll leave for other jobs once their 
skill levels improve. Compelling all U.S. corporations to 
spend similarly on training will help.” 

Astutely recognizing smart ideas when he sees them, 
Tsongas has lately bowed to these needs as well, but only 
with bland, content-free bromides. His recognition of the 
skills gap, for example, is currently contained in just half a 
sentence: “Americans . .. must also receive continuing edu- 
cation and training to keep up with the latest technologies.” 


Marry Tsongas’ emphasis on capital formation with Clin- 
ton’s concern for human capital, and voters could have a 
compelling alternative to the policies George Bush labeled 
“voodoo economics” before he adopted them as Ronald 
Reagan’s 1980 running mate. All that’s needed now is for 
Tsongas and Clinton to actually engage in the debate they 
profess to crave—that and two open minds. ¥ 
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CAMPAIGN NOTES 





Bankrupt Address 


George Bush received a personal remind- 
er about the sour state of the economy last 
week. The Houstonian Hotel and Confer- 
ence Center, where the President rents a 
suite to use as his official residence and 
where he plans to stay during the Republi- 
can Convention in August, filed for bank- 
ruptcy under the weight of a $28.7 million 
debt. The Houstonian’s owners say the 
hotel will continue to operate normally. 
That’s good news for Bush. Because Texas 
does not have a state income tax, the Pres- 
ident can continue to reduce his tax bill by 
filing his returns from Houston. s 


The Invisible Man 


He looms like a pale ghost from an earlier 
political era, moving from table to table at a 
campaign function. When he lingers near 
one table, there is an uncomfortable silence 
before someone from a group of reporters 
asks, “Care to join us, Senator?” Twenty- 
four years after he ended Lyndon Johnson’s 
hopes for a second term by getting 42% of 
the vote in the New Hampshire primary, 
Eugene McCarthy is running for President 
again, and no one seems 
to care. 

Ignored by the Dem- 
ocratic National Com- 
mittee and the press, the 
genial ex-Senator from 
Minnesota, now 75, has 
mounted a one-man 
campaign, roaming the 
state on a schedule 
known mostly to him- 
self. Though McCarthy picked up only 211 
votes in the Democratic primary last week, 
he says he’s staying in the race. He says that 
“if the networks ever interviewed me, it 
might help with recognition.” 4 


Baker to the Rescue? 


The last time George Bush found himself in 
deep political trouble, he turned to James 
Baker for help. In July 1988 Michael Duka- 
kis had a 17-point lead in the polls, and 
Bush’s campaign was in disarray. Baker 
took over in August, and within the month 
Bush pulled ahead and stayed there. 

But this year, Bush aides say, a return 
appearance by Baker is out of the ques- 
tion—at least for now. For starters, Baker 
is busier now as Secretary of State. Fur- 
ther, Bush resents the notion that he 
needs handlers. Aides believe that the 
President would have to be behind by at 
least 15 points before he could bring him- 
self to call Baker again for help. “For Bak- 
er to come back,” said a Bush lieutenant, 
“things would have to be a lot more des- 
perate than they are now.” 


Gene: unseen 
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Where the candidates will fight it out 


These are the key dates in the process of selecting delegates 
to the Democratic and Republican National Conventions 














DEMOCRATS DATE REPUBLICANS 
Primary of caucus Delegates {0 be 
and delegates selected and whether 
to be selected primary or caucus 
FEBRUARY 
The five Primary 15 ———— 25th S. Dakota ~ 19 Primary @ 
Democratic 
candidates plan MARCH 
to be on all Caucus 3 —— 3rd American Samoa 4 Caucus 
primary ballots Primay 47 ~~ Colorado 37 Primay@ @ 
Primary 76 —————— Georgia 52 Primary @ @ 
Caucus 18 Idaho 
Primary 67 Maryland 42 Primary @ @ 
Caucus 78 ~~ Minnesota 
Caucus 23 Utah ——- 27 Caucus 
Caucus 71 Washington 35 Caucus 
Caucus 14 5th-19th N. Dakota 
Caucus 41 ~~ 7th Arizona — 37 Caucus 
Primary 43 S. Carolina — 36 Primay@ O@ 
Caucus 13 ——— Wyoming 20 Caucus 
Coucus 7 ~7th-9th Democrats Abroad 
Caucus 17 8th Nevada 21 Caucus 
On this one 10th Super Tuesday 
day a total Caucus 14 Delaware 19 Caucus 
of 783 delegates Primary 148 Florida - 97 Primay@ @ 
will be chosen. Caucus 20 ~——~ Hawaii 14 Caucus 
A strong showing Primary 60 —--—— Louisiana - 38 Pimay @O@ 
in the South is Promay 94 ~~ Massachusetts 38 Prmay @O@ 
crucial for Primary 39 ~~ Mississippi — 33 Primay@e@ee 
Clinton Caucus 77 —---— Missouri 47 Caucus 
Primary 45 ~~ Oklahoma — 34 Primary @@ @ 
Prmary 22 —--- Rhode Island — 15 Primary @@ @ 
Primary 68 Tennessee ——- 45 Primay @@ @ 
Primary and Caucus 196 —---- Texas —— 121 Primary @ @ @ 
Primary $1 —-—— 15th Puerto Rico ——— 14 Primary @ @ 
Primary 164 —--— 17th Mlinois 85 Prmary @ @ 
Primary 131 rE ————— 72 Primary @ @ @ 
Primary 53 ~~ 24th Connecticut 35 Primary @@ @ 
Caucus 3 28th Virgin Islands 4 Caucus 
Caucus 14 ~~ 31st Vermont —- 19 Caucus 
APRIL 
Caucus 13 —----— 2nd Alaska —— 19 Caucus 
Primary 36 —Tth Kansas ———-—— 30 Primary @ @ @ 
Primary ~— Minnesota 32 Primary @ @ 
Primary 244 ~ New York —— 100 Primary @ 
Primary 82 ~~ Wisconsin ——— 35 Primary @ @ 
Caucus 78 Lith-13th Virginia 55 Primary 
Primary 169 28th Pennsylvania ———- 91 Caucus @ 
“Beauty contest” MAY 
primaries, in which Caucus 3 —— 2nd Guam — 4 Caucus 
voters merely Primary 17 — 5th D.C. - 14 Primary @ 
express their Primary 77 —--—— Indiana -—— 51 Primary @ 
preference among Primary 84 N. Carolina - 57 Primary @ @ 
the candidates, Primary 152 — Ohio 83 Panary @ 
Delegates Primary 25 —— 12th Nebraska 24 Primary @ 
are chosen at Primary 31 W. Virginia 18 Primary @ @ 
earher caucuses Primary 47 —-——— 19th Oregon — 23 Primary @@@ 
Primary — = = 22Prmay@ @ 
Primary 36 26th Arkansas — 27 Primary o 
Primary ~ Idaho 22 Primary 
Primary $2 ~ Kentucky ———- 35 Primary @ 
“Super delegates” JUNE 
thee ng Al Pumary $8 2nd Alabama 38 Primary —«@ 
holders and party Primary 348 ~~ California 201 Primary @ @ 
officials whe could Primary 26 Montana — 20 Primary 
provide more than Primary 105 New Jersey 60 Primary 
one third of the Primary 25 ~~ New Mexico 25 Primary @ 
majority needed for 9th N. Dakota 17 Primary 
the nomination 771 
4,287 Total Delegates 2,209 
If no one wins 2,144 Needed to nominate 1,105 
2,144 delegates on JULY 13th-16th 
the first ballot, the Democratic National Convention 
convention could = 
tum to a late candidate AUGUST 17th -20th 
Republican National Convention, 
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Confirmed 
candidates 
‘on the ballot 


A weaker than 
expected showing 
for Bush could 
severely damage 
his well-organized 
campaign 


Buchanan is 
petitioning to 
get onto New 
York's ballot 


Filing dates 

for some of 
these primaries 
have not 

yet passed 


Will this be a 
Coronation or 
a Bush-vs.- 
Buchanan dog- 
fight for the 
nomination? 


MIDDLE EAST 


A Land of Stones 


Remember the Kurds? After a moment in th the spotlight, Iraq’: Ss ; forgotten 
people cling to fragile autonomy in a home laid waste by Saddam 








Starting over: a peshmerga— 
Kurdish guerrilla fighter—watches 
over the tent city growing up in 

the ruins of Sayid Sadiq. Before 
Iraqi troops dynamited the town in 
1988, its populatioh was 30,000. 
In the demolished village of Halsho, 
above right, near Iraq's border with 
iran, a family lives in a shelter of 
stones, tin and plastic, built into the 
hillside. 








By BRUCE W. NELAN 


cross the rugged mountains 
and valleys of northern Iraq, 
the rubble is coming to life. 
Almost 2,000 Kurdish vil- 
lages that Saddam Hussein’s 
forces systematically dynamited and bull- 
dozed are inhabited again. Tents and 
lean-tos dot the snowy slopes, shattered 
walls support makeshift plastic roofs, and 
open-air bazaars are conducting a brisk 
business in food, fuel and clothing. Many 
of the villages’ new residents are doing 
their best to rebuild amid desperate hard- 
ship and the harshest winter in 40 years. 

Tenuous and temporary as their grip 
may be, the Kurds of Iraq have come tan- 
talizingly close to something like their 
centuries-old dream: a state of their own. 
Sheltering behind a security guarantee 
from the U,S.-led coalition, cut off from 
the south by a military blockade, the long- 
suffering Kurds have taken control of a 
15,000-sq.-mi. slice of the country. 

Yet for the 3.8 million people in this 
de facto Kurdistan between Turkey and 
Iraq, their painful success contains more 
irony than victory. A year after they fled in 
panic from their traditional homes into 
the snowy mountain passes, they are still 
living in hunger and cold, their survival 
dependent on aid from abroad. They are 








safe from attack only because the victors 
of the gulf war have warned the Iraqi mili- 
tary to keep its distance. U.S. and British 
jets regularly roar low over the region to 
remind Iraqi soldiers that they are being 
watched. “When I don’t hear the sound of 
the planes,” says a Kurdish refugee, “I 
can’t sleep at night.” 

Even that fragile safety could turn out 
to be fleeting. The last team of allied mili- 
tary observers plans to leave its base in 
Zakhu in June. Aid workers from the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, who have kept the Kurds from | 
starving, may be pulling out in April. 

In the past, Saddam repeatedly turned 
his guns on the Kurds. In 1975 he began 
forcing them out of their border villages. 
In 1988, to punish them for providing aid 
and comfort to Iran during the eight-year 
war, he stepped up the campaign. All told, 
he had his army obliterate 4,200 Kurdish 
villages. At least 180,000 people disap- 
peared, purportedly into camps in the 
south. Most never returned, and some 
Western experts believe they were killed. 
When Kurds—encouraged then aban- 
doned by Washington—rebelled after the 
Iraqi defeat in Kuwait last year, Saddam 
battered them again, sending 1.2 million 
fleeing to the frontiers. 

Forced to the rescue, a coalition of 
more than 20,000 allied troops carved out 
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a security zone for the Kurds near the 
Turkish border. They also ordered Sad- 
dam to stop flying his planes in airspace 
north of the 36th parallel. The refugees 
came down from the mountains and tried 
to put their lives back together. But after 
most of the allied security forces left last 
summer, the Iraqis rushed into action to 
subdue the Kurds and their armed guerril- 
la units, the pes/imerga. 

To Saddam's discomfort, the rebels 
not only stood their ground but launched 
a furious counteroffensive in October, ex- 
panding their control far south of the 36th 
parallel and seizing the Kurdish city of Su- 
laymaniyah (pop. 1.2 million). Iraqi 
troops retreated in disorder, leaving be- 
hind long lines of tanks. 

Saddam then tried imposing a military 
and economic cordon sanitaire. His army 
has dug in tanks and artillery behind mine- 
fields and fortifications along the southern 
edge of Kurdistan, carefully including all of 
Iraq's major oil fields. Soldiers have set up 
checkpoints on the roads, and while they al- 
low local traffic in and out, they confiscate 
all but the smallest quantities of food and 
fuel. At the town of Kifri, 96 miles north of 
Baghdad, in outposts separated by a tense 
500 yards., Iraqi troops confront bearded 
peshmerga guerrillas in balloon trousers 
and tightly wrapped turbans. “We have 
been suffering from two blockades,” says 
Jalal Talabani, leader of the Patriotic Union 
of Kurdistan, one of the two leading politi- 
cal groups. “First the U.N. embargo direct- 
ed at all of Iraq, and second the blockade 
Saddam is directing just against Kurdistan.” 

The far northwest and northeast serve 
as the Kurds’ lifelines. In spite of the inter- 
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An act of God: a Kurdish woman 
in Gormeg, a village in southern 
Turkey near the Iraqi border, 
mourns the loss of four children 
and five other family members 

in an avalanche. A week before, 
areas outside the village had 
been bombed by Turkish air force 
planes tracking terrorists from 
the Workers’ Party of Kurdistan, a 
Marxist splinter group. 


national embargo, cross-border trade with 
Turkey is booming. Hundreds of trucks 
arrive daily, carrying everything from food 
and medical supplies to machine tools. On 
their return trips, the rigs ferry thousands 
of gallons of illicit Iraqi gasoline and oil to 
Turkey that are sold at 10 times the pur- 
chase price. 


anjwin and Qala Diza, villages 
on the Iranian frontier, are 
smuggling centers where a vi- 
brant and imaginative black 
market has sprung up. 
Though the area is under heavy snow, fast- 
buck gangs transport tools, machinery, 
even construction equipment to sell in 
Iran, returning with food and spare parts 
for cars and trucks. Almost all the eggs in 
Kurdistan come from Iran, painstakingly 
brought in by foot. 

Much of the material sold by the Kurds 
is stolen property. Some is simply hauled 
away from building sites and dams, and 
some is taken from Kurds by Kurds at gun- 
point. Law and order are in short supply in 
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| the region, where militias have seized con- 
trol of many of the hills and valleys. Wide- 
spread corruption and factional rivalry 
cast a shadow over the Kurds’ future. 

Because there is no formal government, 
decisions are made by the Kurdistan Front, 
which consists of eight major groups. To 
create something closer to civil administra- 
tion, Kurdistan will hold elections on April 
3 for its national assembly, which Saddam 
originally set up just for show. The vote “is 

| also to end the rule of the militias,” says 
Massoud Barzani, head of the Democratic 
Party of Kurdistan, the other leading politi- 
cal movement. “When the militia rules, the 
law does not.” But a U.S. analyst fears that 
instead of burying dissension, the vote may 
actually accentuate it. 

For most Kurds, simple survival is the 
issue. Residents of the mountain town of 
Sayid Sadiq, where U.N. aid workers have 
set up a camp, are barely coping. With in- 
ternational help, they have rebuilt some 
walls and put up tents. In the biting cold, 
children play among the broken stones. 
On the main road, a thriving market offers 


dresses, cigarettes and eggs. Says Rejau 
Faraj, 25, who fled with her children from 
the village of Chamchamal: “We don’t 
know how long we will stay here or where 
we will go next.” 

Most of the Kurdish political and tribal 
leaders assume that Saddam will attack 
them as soon as the allies and the U.N. de- 
part. They are training their eager but poor- 
ly equipped peshmerga accordingly. But 
they disagree—as they do on so many is 
sues—about whether there is any sense in 
trying to negotiate an autonomy agreement 
with the Baghdad dictator. Such accords 
were reached in 1966, 1970 and 1984, and 
Iraqi governments broke them all; Kurds 
ask why they should trust Saddam now. 

Barzani has met with the Iraqi Presi- 
dent, and though the talks broke off 
when the blockade was imposed, the 
Kurdish leader has not given up on a po 
litical settlement. He realizes most of the 
countries involved do not want to see a 
complete breakup of Iraq, with the cre- 
ation of an independent Kurdistan in 
the north and a Shiite state in the 





Life goes on: a 
butcher weighs meat 
at his “shop” near 

the Iranian border. In 
Halabja, above, Kurds 
pray in a mosque that 
was blasted by Iraqis 
in 1988. Most of 

the town was bombed 
after planes dropped 
poison gas, killing 
5,000 people. 


south friendly to fundamentalist [ran 

Turkey is already fighting a counter 
insurgency war in its eastern provinces 
against the Workers’ Party of Kurdistan, a 
Marxist, terrorist splinter group. Both the 
Turkish and Iranian governments would 
view an independent Kurdistan as a mag 
net for separatists in their countries and a 
potentially powerful destabilizing force 

rhe Bush Administration takes a simi- 
lar view. Even though it hates Saddam, it 
does not want to depose him if that means 
the Kurds will break Iraq apart and threat- 
en Turkey’s stability. Having abandoned 
the Kurds once, the Administration does 
not want to find itself permanently en- 
meshed in byzantine Kurdish politics or 
see more Kurdish blood spilled if another 
rebellion were to go poorly. “We draw the 
line at acquiring commitments that would 
keep us involved over the long term—or 
that we would end up having to break,” 
says a U.S. official. 

The U.S. is willing to continue hu- 
manitarian aid, but leaders like Barzani 
are fed up with Kurdistan’s being treated 
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as an assignment for relief agencies. “We 
need the world to see our problem as po- 
litical,” he says, “and not as a refugee or 
humanitarian problem. All our problems 
result from politics.” 

No negotiations are under way to set- 
tle the fate of Kurdistan peacefully. Sad- 
dam is playing a waiting game, watching 
the suffering while sticking the U.N. and 
the allies with the cost of supplying the 
Kurds. “It has become clear,” says U.S. 
Army Colonel Richard Naab, who heads 
the allied observer team in Zakhu, “that 
he is trying to negotiate with a gun at their 
heads. He thinks time is in his favor, and 
he is waiting for revenge.” 

Saddam’s route to revenge is not guar- 
anteed, even if the allies and the U.N 
withdraw on schedule. If the Iraqi army 
storms north, there will be a repeat of 
what local officials call “the CNN win- 
ter’—the spectacle on worldwide televi- 
sion of more than a million Kurds in flight 
through the mountains. A “CNN summer” 
would put pressure on the West for anoth- 
er intervention, and possibly a fatal blow 
against the Iraqi dictator. 

Saddam’s fear, says Talabani, is that an 
attack on the Kurds “will set a spark to the 
Shiites and push them toward a new upris- 
ing.” A second round of rebellion on two 
fronts could finally topple Iraq’s President 
from power. These considerations should 
make even as imprudent a leader as Sad- 
dam ponder carefully before he orders a 
strike into Kurdistan. Meanwhile the 
Kurds try desperately to survive in their 
land of stones. —Reported by William Dowell/ 
Sulaymaniyah and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington, 
with other bureaus 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Vengeance Is Mine 





Israel hits back hard at Lebanon’s Shi‘ites. Getting 
tough could help Shamir, but will it hurt the peace talks? 





By JILL SMOLOWE 


P eace talks or no, the Middle East is 
once again showing its true color: the 
blood red of vengeance. The escalation of 
violence began Feb. 14 when Arab guerril- 
las infiltrated an Israeli army camp and 
hacked three soldiers to death. Two days 
later in southern Lebanon, Israeli Apache 
helicopters fired three missiles on 
the motorcade of Sheik Abbas 
Musawi, leader of the Iranian- 
backed Hizballah. The long- 
planned strike killed not only 
Musawi but also his wife and six- 
year-old son. From there, hostil- 
ities spiraled rapidly. Hizballah 
launched scores of Katyusha rock- 
ets into Israel's self-declared secu- 
rity zone in southern Lebanon and 
into the Galilee panhandle of Isra- 
el proper. The Jewish state fired 
back on about 20 Lebanese vil- 
lages, then sent a column of ar- 
mored vehicles beyond the securi- 
ty zone toward two Hizballah 
strongholds, Kafra and Yater, 
where cight U.N. peacekeepers 
were wounded in the cross fire. 

While no one could say when 
the dismally familiar spiral of vio- 
lence might end, Jerusalem main- 
tained repeatedly from the start 
that its attacking forces were limit- 
ed in number and that their mis- 
sion would be short. On Friday the 
troops were pulled back to the se- 
curity zone, but officials promised 
they would return if Hizballah did 
not halt its rocket attacks. 

Much to Washington’s relief, 
Israel's actions seemed to have no 
disruptive impact on the Middle 
East peace process. On the day of 
Musawi's killing, both Lebanon 
and Syria announced that they 
would attend the third round of talks con- 
vening this week in Washington, an indi- 
cation of how little support Hizballah en- 
joys in the Arab world. Even after Isracl’s 
attack on Kafra and Yater, no parties 
pulled out. Only the Palestinians, in- 
censed by Israel's recent detention of two 
of their delegates, threatened not to 
show—then reversed course. 





knew that they risked diplomatic opprobri- 
um—as well as retaliation from Hizballah. 
So why did they hit him? Before Musawi 
took command of Hizballah in mid-1991, 
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In taking out Musawi, Israel's leaders | 





he was a member of its military command, 
which Israel holds responsible for such 
atrocities as the 1983 bombing of the U.S. 
Marine barracks in Beirut. Still, Israel en- 
tertained hopes that he might pursue a 
more moderate course, since he had close 
ties to Iran’s more pragmatic leaders. But 
attacks by his militia on Israeli targets only 
increased. After two previous failed at- 





Mission to southern Lebanon: Israeli forces on the move 


tempts on his life, the Israelis hit him last 
week because he was there, just where they 
knew he would be when he publicized his 
plans to attend a memorial service in the 
village of Jibshit. “There is a legitimate 
principle called settling an account,” says 
Yossi Peled, former head of Israel’s north- 
erm command. “That means eliminating 
the person who made the decisions to take 
innocent lives.” 

Although the assassination was 
planned for months, the timing proved es- 
pecially appealing. The raid on the Israeli 
army camp two days earlier was carried 








out most probably by Palestinians, not 
Lebanese Shiites, but it provided the 
guise of a provocation. The easy infiltra- 
tion of the army camp humiliated the mili- 
tary and spurred it to demonstrate its 
competence. Since the U.S. hostages once 
held by Hizballah were free, there was lit- 
tle concern about a serious outcry from 
Washington. (Beyond deploring the “ris- 
ing cycle of violence,” the U.S. State De- 
partment warned of the increased danger 
of terrorist attacks against Americans in 
the region.) And Israel's concerns for its 
missing airman, Ron Arad, who fell into 
Hizballah’s hands after a 1986 Israeli raid, 
have shifted; he is now believed to be dead 
or held by different captors. 

Then there were electoral con- 
siderations, never far from any Is- 
racli_ politician’s mind. Coming 
into the week, the ruling Likud 
bloc and the Labor Party were 
both preparing to name leaders to 
run for Prime Minister in national 
elections on June 23. For Likud, 
Sunday’s assault on Musawi was a 
well-timed reminder to voters that 
it is implacably committed to the 
country’s physical security. As ex- 
pected, Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir got the nod from his bloc. 
In Israel's first primary ever, La- 
bor members elected Yitzhak Ra- 
bin to replace Shimon Peres. 

Now Shamir faces a far stiffer 
battle in June. He could have de- 
picted Peres as a left-winger who 
would negotiate away too much. 
But Rabin is a hero of the 1967 
Six-Day War who, as Defense 
Minister from 1984 to '90, rein- 
forced his tough image by employ- 
ing harsh tactics to quell the Pal- 
estinian intifadeh. While he 
advocates trading parts of the oc- 
cupied territories for peace and 
opposes the expansion of Jewish 
settlements in those areas, no Is- 
raeli mistakes him for a dove. Ra- 
bin will try to convince voters that 
he alone can achieve peace, and 
he is expected to make so strong a 
showing that he may force a new 
national unity government. 

In the interim, Shamir will need to keep 
the peace process percolating so Labor 
cannot blame him for its failure. At the 
same time, he will not want the bargaining 
to proceed to any yea-or-nay decision that 
might antagonize Likud’s far-right-wing 
voters. After last week’s show of force in 
Lebanon, he can probably afford the ap- 
pearance of a little give-and-take. As dis- 
heartening as the renewed hostilities are, 
perhaps they will underscore for negotia- 
tors how acute the need is to achieve a last- 


ing peace. —Reported by Lisa Beyer/Jerusalem 
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A“trighteningly divisive” decision: Londoners protest in front of the Irish embassy 


IRELAND 


A Case of Blind Justice — 


Barring a teenage rape victim from seeking an abortion 
abroad, a court ignites a debate on privacy and the church 





By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 
t is a classic case of compassion versus 


: the law. And so far, in an abortion con- 
troversy that has rocked Ireland and out- 
raged much of Europe, the law has the up- 
per hand. The controversy involves a 14- 
year-old girl who was allegedly raped by | 
her best friend’s father. Last week a high- 
court judge barred the teenager from trav- 
eling to Britain to get an abortion, even 
though the victim, now 12 


io her family.” The judge labeled the perpe- 
trator, who had allegedly molested the girl 
for two years before raping her in Decem- 
ber, as “depraved and evil,” adding that 
the traumatized victim “wanted to kill 
herself by throwing herself down the 
Stairs,” 

Outrage over the case has been inten- 
sified by the fact that the alleged culprit 
has not been arrested, reportedly because 
the only evidence police have is the word 


weeks pregnant, has declared 4 “I do not believe 
that she would rather kill her- § that the people of this 


self than have the child. 

The decision, which is be- 
ing appealed to the country’s 
Supreme Court, sparked pro- 
tests across Ireland and Brit- 
ain. Hundreds of demonstra 
tors marched in Dublin and 
London, carrying placards 
reading RAPISTS-1, WOMEN-O 
and IRELAND DEFENDS MEN’S RIGHT TO | 
PROCREATE BY RAPE, Human-rights ad- 
vocates declared that the ruling violated a 
European Community law allowing citi- 
zens to travel to another E.C. nation to 
obtain legally available services such as 
abortion. Roman Catholic Ireland is 
alone among the 12 E.C. members in im- 
posing a total ban on abortion. 

Judge Declan Costello, in a lengthy 
ruling, argued that the E.C. stricture did 
not apply to moral questions like abor- 
tion. He said he had no choice but to fol- 
low the law, though it might be “very pain- 
ful, distressing and tragic for the girl and 


country want, or 
deserve, a situation of 
nods and winks in the 
application of the law.” 


Albert Reynolds 
Prime Minister of Ireland 





of the victim. Ironically, it was in an effort 
to help the police gain more evidence that 
the girl’s parents put themselves at odds 
with the state. After arranging to travel to 
London for an abortion, the parents asked 
police whether a tissue sample from the 
fetus could be used as a “genetic finger- 
print” that would positively identify the 
rapist. The inquiry made its way to Attor- 
ney General Harry Whelehan, who 
judged himself duty-bound to stop the 
family from breaking Irish law. 

Abortion has been illegal in Ireland 
since the 1860s. When pressure to moder- 
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ate the law began rising in the 1970s and | age girl. 


early *80s, the Catholic Church and anti- 
abortion activists pushed the government 
to hold a 1983 referendum incorporating 
the ban into the constitution. After a bit- 
ter campaign, the pro-lifers won the vote 
by a two-thirds majority. The resulting 
constitutional amendment obliges the 
government “to respect ... defend and 
vindicate” the right to life of the unborn. 
No exceptions are allowed except in some 
cases where the mother’s life is in danger. 

In addition to banning abortions, the 
government and courts have forbidden 
pregnancy-counseling services to give 
abortion advice, have tried to stop Irish 
student unions from distributing informa- 
tion on abortion, and have even forced li- 
braries to remove books giving the names 
and addresses of foreign abortion clinics. 

Until now, however, the government 
has done nothing to prevent women from 
crossing the Irish Sea to obtain legal abor- 
tions in Britain. At least 4,000 travel to 
London each year to terminate pregnan- 
cies; an additional 2,000 arrive from 
Northern Ireland, where abortion laws 
are less liberal than in the rest of Britain. 
“Now they are afraid they will be reported 
to the police,” said Rita Burtenshaw, di- 
rector of the Dublin Well Woman Center, 
a pregnancy-counseling service in Dublin. 
“We have young women calling in to say | 
they are too scared to tell anyone, includ- | 
ing their parents. This is frighteningly 
divisive.” 

The court decision hurled the new 
Prime Minister, Albert Reynolds, into a | 
raucous political crisis less than a week 
after he replaced Charles Haughey, who | 
was forced to resign over allegations 
about his part in a 10-year-old telephone- 
tapping scandal. Reynolds held a series | 
of meetings with leaders of his ruling | 
Fianna Fail Party, but could reach no 
consensus on what course to take. Yet 
the Prime Minister seemed to rule out 
any help for the rape victim. Said he: “I 
do not believe that the people of this 
country want, or deserve, a situation 
of nods and winks in the application of 
the law.” 

President Mary Robinson, a figure- 
head who by tradition avoids comments 
on political affairs, said she sympathized 
with the “hurt, bewilderment and help- 
lessness” felt by women throughout the 
country concerning the case and called 
abortion a “problem we have to resolve.” 

Activists seeking to reform rules on 
abortion could not agree more. “Victims of 
rape now face a double ordeal, which puts 
the credibility of Irish law in doubt,” said 
Jon O'Brien of the Irish Family Planning 
Association, “Abortion is a reality for Irish 
women, even if the constitution should say 
differently.” For now, the constitution 
does say differently, and no political efforts 
to change it can lessen the injustice done, 
in the name of the law, to an innocent teen- 
Reported by Helen Gibson/London 
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America Abroad 





Strobe Talbott/Moscow 


How to Keep Divorce from Leading to War 


he Kremlin, once the seat and symbol of absolute power, 

now has the air of a museum, a sprawling, drafty memen- 
to mori of the old regime. The long corridors are eerily silent; 
the guards seem listless. The nameplates on most doors have 
been removed. Many rooms are not just empty; they seem 
abandoned. Boris Yeltsin has moved in, but a number of his 
advisers have stayed behind at the Russian Parliament to mas- 
sage legislators who are restless—if not rebellious—over the 
price their constituents are paying for reform. 

Real politics has come to Russia. Unfortunately, so has 
an economic catastrophe of epic proportions. Hence, every- 
one is a dissident. Several of Yeltsin’s former protégés and 
allies are turning against him, exploiting the widespread re- 
sentment of shortages and the fear of hyperinflation. The 
government, says an offi- 
cial, is printing a billion 
rubles a day. That figure 
makes “Weimar Russia” 
sound all too accurate as a 
description of what is hap- 
pening here—and what 
could happen next. 

Every bit as important 
as Russia’s economic cri- 
sis is its identity crisis. 
Now, in the dead of win- 
ter, when this country is 
turning a cold shower on 
the grimy, corrosive resi- 
due of 73 years of commu- 
nism, it is also being asked 
to shed virtually overnight 
its centuries-old identity 
as the metropole of a mul- 
tinational empire. That is not casy, especially in the case of 
Ukraine, which has been dominated by Moscow for more 
than 300 years. Most Russians haven't accepted the idea of 
Ukraine as a separate country, not least because 20% of the 
population there is Russian. This is an emotional issue with 
roots both deep and broad, by no means confined to crazies 
like Vladimir Zhirinovsky, who calls his party Liberal Demo- 
cratic but who is actually a fascistic imperialist. Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn’s new book, Rebuilding Russia, appeals to 
Ukrainians not to go their own way: “Brothers! We have no 
need of this cruel partition. The very idea comes from the 
darkening of minds brought on by the communist years.” 

Vladimir Lukin, who is about to become ambassador to 
Washington, has impeccable reformist credentials: as a 
young journalist in Czechoslovakia in 1968, he bravely op- 
posed the Soviet invasion. Now he is urging patience on the 
part of everyone—Ukrainians, Russians and outsiders. “An 
enlightened and balanced championship of both Russian 
and Ukrainian interests,” he says, “is the only weapon 
against Zhirinovsky and the extreme nationalists.” Transla- 
tion: if Yeltsin yields too much, too fast to Kiev, he will be 
swept away by a coalition of demagogues bent on exploiting 
the hardships of the citizenry and die-hard believers in the 
old union. To be peaceful, a divorce between Kiev and Mos- 
cow will have to be gradual. 

Yeltsin has already conceded sovereignty to Ukraine in 









a 
Yeltsin and Kravchuk: the alternative to ambiguity may be conflict 


principle. Two months ago, he and Ukrainian President Leo- 
nid Kravchuk, along with the leaders of nine other Soviet re- 
publics, abolished the U.S.S.R. In its place they formed the 
Commonwealth of Independent States, which is a misnomer 
wrapped in a contradiction inside a political fiction. After 
living for so long under the Kremlin, the new states really are 
not independent at all. Their economies and infrastructures 
will take years, even decades, to disentangle. 

They won't have anything like that long to sort out their 
new relations. The precedents for the abrupt end of empire 
are not encouraging. The division of the British Raj into India 
and Pakistan in 1947 resulted in the slaughter of hundreds of 
thousands of people. Outraged over Charles de Gaulle’s will- 
ingness to free Algeria, colonialists and renegade elements 
in the French military 
stepped up a campaign of 
terror in an attempt to 
bring him down. With that 
in mind, one of Yeltsin's 
advisers calls the Russians 
in the other republics “our 
pieds noirs,”’ as French set- 
tlers in North Africa were 
known. 

The officers of the for- 
mer Soviet Army are over- 
whelmingly Russian, but 
many of them are unwilling 
to accept allegiance to 
Russia alone. Their com- 
mander in chief, General 
Yevgeni Shaposhnikov, is 
subordinate not to Yeltsin 
but to a fractious commit- 
tee of Commonwealth leaders. He attends its meetings as a 
power in his own right. 

Everyone agrees that the Commonwealth is not a succes- 
sor state to the U.S.S.R. but only a “transitional mecha- 
nism.” Yeltsin and Kravchuk have left open the question of 
where the transition is supposed to lead. Had they done oth- 
erwise, there would have been no agreement, since the 
Ukrainians want a weak Commonwealth and the Russians a 
strong one. During talks with Secretary of State James Baker 
last week, Yeltsin called tension between himself and Krav- 
chuk over the future of the military “a source of anxiety,” re- 
quiring “great delicacy.” He also acknowledged that the 
Commonwealth is “distinguished by a certain degree of am- 
biguity in its structure and prospects.” That is not all bad, 
since the alternative to ambiguity at this stage could be war. 

Until now, Yeltsin has been one of history’s blunt instru- 
ments. He tried to bull his way into the Oval Office during a 
visit to Washington in 1989, stormed out of the Communist 
Party in 1990, shook his fist at the putschists from atop a tank 
last August and poked his finger in Mikhail Gorbachev's face 
a few days later. But now Yeltsin is showing himself capable 
of something like finesse. He has already become the first 
democratically elected Russian leader. If his countrymen, 
his neighbors and the outside world will give him time and 
room to maneuver, he may yet prove to be the first nonimpe- 
rial one as well. s 
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$75,000 
One statue sold for this 





Communist 
Garage Sale 


Can capitalism take root in 
Russia? Well, it depends on 
what you've got for sale. There 
are few consumer goods avail- 
able, but selling symbols of the 
discredited past seems to be a 
booming business. The West 
African People’s Republic of 
Benin, bucking the worldwide 
trend, is said to have paid 








Former leadership limousines on the block 


| $75,000 for a statue of found- 
| ing father Vladimir Ilyich Le- 
nin. The zit limousines of the 
former leadership are on the 
block at as much as $10,000. 
Old government telephones 
made of semiprecious metals 
can reportedly be had for $400 
each, complete with anti-bug- 
ging devices, 
Everything from technol- 
ogy to tours has a price tag. A 
visit to KGB headquarters that 
would once have chilled the 


| blood now costs $30 a head. 


CHINA 
Stretching 
Output 


At a Beijing cotton mill, work- 
ers have a problem: the factory 
quota of 10 free condoms a 
month—for married employ- 
ees only—is not sufficient for 
their bedtime needs. In fact, the 
world’s most populous society 
is facing a crisis of condoms. 
China’s 7 million users, more 
than double the number of 


Coming Home 
To a Cell 


To the British government, Joe 
Doherty is simply a killer, but 
in the U.S. the Northern Irish- 
man’s fight to evade a life in 
prison has been a_ political 
cause célébre. Last week the 
escaped murderer’s nine-year 
legal struggle came to an end 
as he was finally sent home. 

In May 1980, a member of 
Britain’s Special Air Service 
was killed in a shoot-out in 


, : aa 
eight years ago, 


say there are just 
not enough pro- 
phylactics to go 
around, 

China’s huge 
crop of baby 
boomers, born in 
the 1960s when 
Chairman Mao's Cultural Rev- 








Big demand, short supply _ 


vals 


Bargain tours of the kcs 


An interview with the former 
head of Soviet intelligence is 
offered for $600, and the space 
program’s director of mission 
control is available for $200; 
$1,000 will buy time with a pris- 
oner on death row. The De- 
fense Ministry charges $1,500 
for pictures of nuclear sites. 
And low-grade classified infor- 
mation can be purchased from 
a Yekaterinburg firm that spe- 
cializes in defense enterprises; 
both ex-Soviet and foreign cli- 
ents may buy. # 


premarital and ex- 
tramarital sex is 
rising rapidly. 

To meet the 
need for con- 
doms, population 
: bureaucrats are 
pressing the na- 
tion’s latex indus- 


| try to stretch output quickly by 


olution crippled the nation’s | 100 million, toa peak of 1.5 bil- 


embryonic birth-control pro- 
gram, have reached childbear- 
ing age. They have also devel- 
oped looser sexual habits: 


other LR.A. members prepar- 
ing an ambush. Charged with 
murder, Doherty escaped just 
as his trial was concluding. Af- 
ter his arrest in 1983 for enter- 
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AN AMERICAN INJUSTICE 


lion a year. Check off one 
more victory for the forces of 
supply and demand over cen- 
tral planning. 2 


ing the U.S. illegally, the Brit- 
ish government sought his 


extradition. But a federal 


judge in Manhattan ruled that 


the murder had been a politi- 


Belfast with Doherty and three | Doherty supporters in Manhattan protest his return to Belfast 
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Confidence 


| Reeling from his National Par- 
| ty’s third straight parliamenta- 









SOUTH AFRICA 


Question of 


ry by-election loss to the right- 
wing Conservatives, who favor 
a return to apartheid, Presi- 
dent F.W. de Klerk has decid- 
ed to risk his future and the 
country’s on a referendum. Be- 
fore the end of March, he says, 
South Africa’s white voters will 
be asked whether they back the 
government's efforts to negoti- 
ate a new constitution enfran- 
chising their black fellow 


citizens. : 
5% 


“It’s a ques- 
De Klerk 





tion of honor,” 
De Klerk said 
last week. The 
African National 
Congress and 
others on their 
side of the bar- 
gaining table 
“must know that 
we have the pow- 
er and support to implement | 
what we agree to.” Despite their 
recent successes, one poll shows 
the Conservatives taking only 
30% of white votes nationwide. 
The President expects to win 
the referendum, but he vows 
that if he loses he will resign and 
force new elections. 

The A.N.c. denounced the 
plan as a “hallmark of racism” 
and a step that gives the white 
minority (4.5 million, vs. 28 
million blacks) a veto over the 
future. b 


ADIL BRADLOW 





cal act and denied the applica- 
tion. Doherty remained in jail, 
and his cause was taken up by 
members of the Irish-Ameri- 
can community, including 
prominent politicians. 
After extradition 
blocked by the courts, the Jus- 
tice Department began trying 
to deport Doherty. Last month 
the Supreme Court removed 
the last obstacle when it denied 
Doherty a new hearing. “I 
found myself seeking the safe- 
ty and sanctuary of the Ameri- 
can Dream,” he said. “This 
dream for me will end in a 
nightmare.” 
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Embattled devices: a doctor with sacs that he has removed. The panel stressed to the FDA, 
however, that women whose implants are still intact should refrain from surgery. 
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Not for Vanity’s Sake 





After much debate, an expert panel approves silicone 
breast implants for reconstruction but not enhancement 


ince the Food and Drug Administra- 

tion declared a moratorium on sili- 
cone-gel implants last month, hundreds of 
thousands of American women have 
struggled to make sense of the claims and 
counterclaims being made about the little 
bag of gel in their breasts. Outspoken pa- 
tients and plaintiff lawyers have blamed 
the implants for everything from rashes to 
cancer and deadly neurological disorders. 
Implant manufacturers and most doctors, 
on the other hand, have just as vigorously 
insisted that the prostheses are safe. 

Last week an expert medical panel ap- 
pointed by the FDA did its best to close out 
the debate. The panel declared that alle- 
gations of safety risks are inconclusive at 
best and recommended that the implants 
remain on the market. However, because 
so much uncertainty remains, the experts 
urged doctors to use the devices only for 
reconstruction after surgery; tight restric- 
tions were placed on using them for breast 
augmentation. That would exclude up to 
80% of women who have historically re- 
ceived the implants. The recommenda- 
tions are subject to approval by FDA Com- 
missioner David Kessler, who typically 
follows the advice of his expert panels. 

The new safety questions had emerged 
over the past several months in lawsuits 
against silicone manufacturer Dow Cor- 
ning Corp., as well as in testimonials from 
several medical specialists. The panel con- 
cluded that many allegations, including 
the suggestion that the implants caused 
cancer or neurological damage, were sci- 








entifically groundless. But it gave more 
credence to reports of recipients suffering 
rheumatoid arthritis and scleroderma, a 
rare connective-tissue disorder. The ex- 
perts also found that the silicone sacs 
could rupture 5% to 10% of the time—far 
more frequently than Dow Corning had 
previously conceded. “You can buy a tire 
with a 40,000-mile guarantee,” remarked 
a panel member, “but no one really knows 
the useful life of a breast implant.” 

These suspected problems, said the 
panel, justified withholding the embattled 
devices from women whose need was less 
pressing. The experts also noted that 
women who get the implants for cosmetic 
reasons tend to be younger than other pa- 
tients, and therefore more susceptible to 
problems that may arise over a longer pe- 
riod of time. A few women will be permit- 
ted silicone for breast enhancement, but 
only if they agree to take part in strictly 
monitored safety trials. 

The 500,000 to 2 million women who 
already have implants ought to check their 
breasts regularly for any change in shape 
or texture that might indicate rupture, the 
panel advised. Torn sacs should be re- 
moved immediately. In the meantime, the 
FDA and Dow Corning are planning inten- 
sive safety studies to resolve lingering 
doubts. Unfortunately, preliminary data 
will not be available for two to three years. 
That is a long wait for assurances that 
should have been part of the package 
years ago. — By Andrew Purvis. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/Washington 
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ENGAGED. Paula Abdul, 29, Los Angeles 
Lakers cheerleader turned pop superstar; 
and Emilio Estevez, 29, Brat Pack actor 
(The Breakfast Club, St. Elmo’s Fire) who 
is currently starring in Freejack. 


ENGAGED. Dorothy Bush LeBlond, 32, only 
daughter of President George Bush and 
Barbara Bush; and Robert Koch, 31, ad- 
ministrative assistant for House majority 
leader Richard Gephardt, one of the Pres- 
ident’s toughest congressional critics; in 
Washington. LeBlond, whose eight-year 
marriage to William LeBlond ended in 
divorce in 1990, is a fund raiser and 
special-events coordinator for a Washing- 
ton rehabilitation hospital. Friends say 
the First Family is quite fond of Koch de- 
spite partisan differences. One passion he 
and the President have in common be- 
sides Dorothy: a love of golf. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Virginia Johnson, 67; 
and William Masters, 76, sexologists who 
co-wrote Human Sexual Response; after 
21 years of marriage; no children; in St. 
Louis. The couple collaborated on re- 
search about orgasm, impotence and sex- 
ual dysfunction for 35 years. “I’m sure 
people will say, ‘If these two people can’t 
get along, who can?’” says William 
Young, director of the Masters and John- 
son Institute. “But people are people, and 
they will continue to work professionally 
and be great friends.” 


OUSTED. Elizabeth Watson, 41, as Hous- 
ton chief of police, the first and only fe- 
male chief of a department in any of the 
nation’s 20 largest cities; by Mayor Bob 
Lanier. Former Mayor Kathryn Whitmire 
appointed Watson two years ago. The po- 
lice chief’s tenure was marked by spats 
with the city council, which joined others 
in criticizing her management skills. Her 
replacement: Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Samuel Nuchia, a former deputy chief. 


DIED. Roberto d’Aubuisson, 48, ultra- 
rightist strongman linked to death squads 
during El Salvador’s 12-year civil war; of 
throat cancer; in San Salvador. As 
founder of the Nationalist Republican Al- 
liance, or ARENA, D’Aubuisson emerged 
as a hero to wealthy landowners resisting 
demands for land redistribution and polit- 
ical reforms. His large legion of foes, how- 
ever, viewed his machismo and ruthless- 
ness as a significant cause of his country’s 
violence, which cost 75,000 lives. 


DIED. Dick York, 63, slack-jawed actor who 
played the befuddled husband of a nose- 
twitching witch in the hit ABC-TV series 
Bewitched; after suffering a protracted 
bout of emphysema and a degenerative 
spinal condition; in Grand Rapids. 
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‘Trees aren't the only plants that 
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are good for the atmosphere. 


Because nuclear plants don’t burn 
anything to make electricity, nuclear 
plants don’t pollute the air. 

In fact, America’s 111 operating 
nuclear electric plants displace other 
power sources and so reduce certain 


airborne pollutants in the U.S. by 
more than 19,000 tons every day. 
Just as important, nuclear plants 
produce no greenhouse gases. 

But more plants are needed—to 
help satisfy the nation’s growing 


need for electricity without sacrific- 
ing the quality of our environment. 
For a free booklet on nuclear energy, 
write to the U.S. Council for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 66080, Dept. 
HP01, Washington, D.C. 20035. 


Nuclear energy means Cleaner air 
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THE 1992 DODGE VIPER 





THE [| NE FO RMS r FRE. This is the Dodge Viper, the first of 19 totally new 


cars that will come from the Chrysler Corporation in the next four years. This spring, there will be a 
new Jeep Grand Cherokee. And this fall, a new line of family sedans that will define the way cars are 
built into the next century. They will be built by what is rapidly becoming the newest car company in 
America. A company that has been totally restructured. Organized into four streamlined platform 
teams: large car, small car, minivan and truck. Each team has complete responsibility for a vehicle, 


from the time designers make their first sketches until it ends up in your garage. It’s an organization 
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that has made a heavy investment in new facilities. Everything from a one billion-dollar envy of auto- 
motive technology in Auburn Hills, Michigan to two of the most modern assembly plants in the world. 
, Chrysler is a company poised to take itself-and perhaps the rest of the American automobile 
industry - through the nineties and beyond. By building cars that will compete with anything the world 
has to offer. This is a heady promise. You are cordially invited to stay around and watch us deliver on it. 


In the years ahead, we don’t plan to follow. And we sure won’t have to get out of the way. That means 


there’s only one alternative left. k D V A N ji A G E: C H R Y S L E R ws 


HRYSLER PLYMOUTH DODGE DODGE TRU KS JEEP. 
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Smoking Should Not Be 
A Part Of Growing Up 





A Free Guide For Parents 


Parents know that sometimes it’s hard to talk to 
kids about tough issues. The choices kids make are 
often influenced by peer pressure. Parents can give 
their children the guidance they need to reduce that 
peer pressure 

The tobacco industry believes that smoking 
should not be a part of growing up. So, for advice on 
programs to help parents talk to their kids about 
tough issues like smoking, it has brought together 
a group of educators to form the Family COURSE 
Consortium. Working with the Consortium, the 
industry is offering a free booklet to help parents help 
their children cope with peer pressure 

“Tobacco: Helping Youth Say No” is only one part 


es 


TOBACCO INSTITUTE 





of wide-ranging tobacco industry programs to 
discourage youth smoking. The industry has 
strengthened its marketing code and supports new 
state laws to reduce access to cigarettes by young 
people. And, the industry has a program to provide 
retailers with materials to help them comply with 
state laws prohibiting the sales of cigarettes to those 
who are underage. Look for displayed 
wherever cigarettes are sold 
For your free copy of 

lobacco: Helping Youth 
Say No,"return the coupon 
today. Or call 1-800-342-9099 


(COURSE. 


CONSORTIUM 
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STATE 


PLEASE SEND ME MY FREE COPY OF Parent’s Guide 
| “TOBACCO: HELPING YOUTH SAYNO.” P.O. Box 41130 


Washington, DC 20018 
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The Singleton Sensation 


As of last week, there was 
one less opportunity for 
young African Americans to 
dream of becoming the “first 
black” something. John Sin- 


gleton, auteur of the 
streetwise but classically 
crafted Boyz N the Hood, be- 
came the first black and, at 
24, the youngest nominee for 
Best Director in Academy 
Award history—a_ stunning 
vindication of a_ thought- 
ful film that was foolishly 
blamed for the violence at a 





Alice’s Church 


A sequel to Alice’s Restau- 
rant? Singer ARLO GUTHRIE 
is considering one following 
his latest battle with the town 





handful of screenings. Says 
Singleton: “Those who at- 
tributed the violent acts to 
my film probably voted for 
Ronald Reagan, who created 
the climate in which teen- 
agers shoot each other for 
gold chains and sneakers.” 
And does the work of Orson 
Welles—the former youn- 
gest nominee for Best Direc- 
tor, 26 when singled out for 
Citizen Kane—influence Sin- 
gleton’s? “What do you 
think? I went to film school.” 


of Great Barrington, 
Mass. A run-in with lo- 
cal officials 26 Thanks- 
givings ago over a van- 
load of illegal garbage 
inspired Guthrie's orig- 
inal antiauthoritarian 
anthem. Now Guthrie 
has acquired’ the 
church cited in the dar- 
ing ditty to house his 
record company—as 
well as a “spiritual cen- 
ter” and breakfasts for 
abused children. The 
prospect of such pro- 
grams attracting unwanted 
outsiders has created achorus 
of complaining neighbors— 
who will be confronting Guth- 
rie when he completes a cur- 
rent concert tour. 


By MICHAEL QUINN 











M-m-m, Good 


In pop music as in opera, a 
good tenor is hard to find— 
but rockophiles think they 
have found one in 15-year- 
old phenom TEVIN CAMP- 
BELL. His was the angelic 
descant floating above Quin- 
cy Jones’ Back on the Block 
This week his first hit single, 
Tell Me What You Want Me to 
Do, rose to No. 6 on Bill- 
board’s Hot 100. Inevitably 
compared with previous boy 
wonders Stevie and Michael, 
Tevin lists Whitney Houston 
and Aretha Franklin among 
his influences—like Camp- 
bell, singers grounded in 
gospel. He relaxes with biog- 
raphies of movie stars, hop- 
ing perhaps that you are 
what you read. 


Robert’s Rules 


Guess who’s squeezing into 
advance screenings of Robert 
Altman's The Player, a take 
no-prisoners satire of just 
about everyone in Holly- 
wood? Just about everyone 
in Hollywood. “They get to 
play their favorite game— 
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talking about themselves,” 
concludes a bemused Allt- 
man. “If they see something 
negative, they assume that 
that’s the other guy”—which 
may also explain why Julia 
Roberts, Bruce Willis and 
dozens of Glitzville’s greatest 
gladly assented to cameo ap- 
pearances. Due for release in 
April, the film 
chronicles the 
murder of a 
screenwriter at the 
hands of studio 
exec Tim Robbins. 
“Hollywood is the 
arena,” says Alt- 
man, “but it’s real- 
ly a reflection of 
what our whole 
culture is coming 
to.” Which is? 
“GREED!” 
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Coup at the Top 





A sudden shake-up in Time Warner’s executive suite breaks a 
management stalemate and gives the company a new line of succession 





By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


he arrangement was supposed to 
be cut and dried, even ironclad. 
Not only did it designate Nicho- 
las J. Nicholas Jr. the sole heir to 
Steve Ross as head of Time Warner Inc. 
The 1989 merger agreement that created 
the world’s largest media company also 
spelled out the date of his accession—five 
years in advance. As of 1994, Ross, while 
remaining chairman, would step aside as 
co-chief executive 
officer, and president ¢ 
Nicholas would be- 
come the sole CEO. 
Except that it 
didn’t work out that 
way. Last week, with 
two years to go before 
his accession, Nicho- 
las, 52, found himself 
outside the Company, 
dropped abruptly. 
Into his shoes 
stepped Gerald Levin 
(pronounced Le-vin, 
the second syllable 
rhyming with win), 
52, an old rival who 
was bounced as a 
lime Inc. director in 
1987—a move said to 
have been engineered 
| by Nicholas—but re- 
covered to become 
the Time side’s chief 
idea man and a main 
drafter of the merger 
plan. 

Officially, Nicholas resigned, citing 
unspecified “differences” with manage- 
ment and the board of directors. In fact, 
he was ousted in a coup conducted, he an- 
grily told friends, in banana-republic fash- 
ion. Exactly who played what role in fo- 
menting it was uncertain. But from Wall 
Street to Hollywood to Tokyo, theories 
abounded. 

According to one line of speculation, 
the timing of the Nicholas ouster was dic- 
tated by Ross's health; he has been under 
going chemotherapy treatments for pros- 
tate cancer since last autumn. Directors 


and company officers who opposed Nicho- 
a Mie 
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las felt that they needed to ensure that if 
Ross died, Nicholas would not succeed 
him. But a number of other insiders say the 
move would have been made months earli- 
er had it not been for Ross’s illness. One 
crystallizing factor, apparently, was the 
death of Borg-Warner chairman James F. 
Beré, a longtime member of the Time Inc. 
board who remained a director after the 
merger. With the so-called Time faction 
reduced by one, this theory goes, Ross 
and Levin knew that they could count on 





The co-chief executives: Steve Ross and his new equal, Gerald Levin 


support from a majority of the board. 
Some accounts named Levin as the 
chief organizer, working with the support 
of J. Richard Munro, a former Time Inc. 
CEO who retired in 1990, shortly after the 
merger with Warner Communications. 
But it was clear that chairman Ross, 64, 
though weakened by his cancer therapy, 
had nonetheless taken a major hand. 
While the shift had been brewing for 
months, it was consummated in just four 
days. On Sunday, Feb. 16, board members 
got the first calls summoning them to a 
special meeting in New York City. On 
Thursday, they voted 21 to | to bounce 
Nicholas, who had pointedly declined to 
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attend. Rejecting an offer of a company 
plane that would pick him up in Vail, 
Colo., Nicholas chose instead to continue 
a family skiing vacation and sent his so- 
called resignation to New York. 

Predictably, there was some immedi- 
ate speculation from outsiders that the 
Nicholas ouster marked a final victory for 
the supposedly freewheeling Hollywood 
Warner Communications crowd over the 

| reputedly more restrained, button-down 
| old Time Inc. clique. “You have this 
group of Warner 
rowdies storming the 
gates of Rome,” says 
a management con- 
sultant. “Just like the 
Visigoths made quick 
work of the Romans, 
the Warner people 
are quickly dispatch- 
ing the remnants of 
the old Time.” 

That view seems 
to be at best a crude 
oversimplification. 
Although he was a 
top executive of Time 
Inc., Nicholas was ba- 
sically a financial an- 
alyst, a numbers man. 
Levin too came out 
of Time Inc., though 
he rose through its 
newer cable-televi- 
sion enterprise rather 
than the publishing 
operation that was 
the core of the com- 

pany for a half-century after its found 
ing in 1923. 

It was Levin who in the early 1970s 
spawned the idea of renting space on a 
satellite to relay TV signals. A Philadel- 
phia native who once planned to be a rab 
bi but switched from religion to philoso- 
phy at Haverford College, he graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School and practiced briefly before join- 

| ing Time Inc. in 1972. His notion of 
bouncing movies off satellites and into liv- 
ing rooms from Boston to Berkeley 
helped transform Home Box Office from 
a struggling service into the biggest pay 
| channel in the U.S.; combined with its 























sister Cinemax service, it now has nearly 
24 million subscribers. 


Levin rejoined the board in 1988 as | 


Time Inc. vice chairman and added the 
title of chief operating officer of Time 
Warner last spring. He not only cultivated 
ties with Ross but also made a point of 
learning all he could about Warner’s mov- 
ie and other entertainment operations. 

A number of thoughtful observers, 
both inside and outside the company, feel 


| that Levin will be more able to bridge the 


two cultures than the reserved Nicholas 
was. But they doubt that Levin will help 
Ross complete any takeover. “Levin is not 
in the Ross faction,” says Andrew Heis- 
kell, a former chairman of Time Inc. 
“He’s in the Levin faction.” One Time 


| Warner director predicts that under Levin 


“there’s going to be a real effort to have 
the Time Incers feel they’re more impor- 
tant and that they are players.” 

Though some analysts speculated that 
the shake-up might ease the way for a sell- 
off of Time Warner's magazine subsid- 
iary, Levin—like Nicholas—adamantly 
opposes any such move. According to To 
the End of Time, a sharply critical book by 
Richard Clurman, a former Time chief of 
correspondents, it was Levin who re- 
marked at the time of the merger that 
“the core [of the new company] is not 
Bugs Bunny, it’s TIME magazine.” Levin is 
said by some to believe that sizable layoffs 
at the magazines last year helped demor- 


alize their staffs unnecessarily. He is also | 





said to feel that an emphasis on creativity | 


is preferable to cost cutting as a focus of 
management. 


Beyond this effort to shore up the pub- | 


lishing side, insiders expect Levin to make 
few sharp changes in Time Warner's di- 
rection—at least not quickly. “He'll dis- 
cuss, he'll debate,” says Michael Fuchs, 
chairman and CEO of Home Box Office, 
Levin’s corporate alma mater. “Jerry's 
style is not to make dramatic moves. He’s 
a plodder with a lot of patience. He has 
the most long-term view in the company.” 

Wall Street’s immediate reaction—a 
jump of nearly $2 a share in the compa- 
ny’s stock Friday—suggested a wide- 
spread belief that Time Warner had bro- 
ken a damaging stalemate. The company 
has made considerable financial progress 
lately. It has reduced its burdensome 
debt from $11.2 billion to $8.7 billion, 
and in the final quarter of 1991 reported 
its first profit, of $45 million, since the 
merger. Nonetheless, many financial 
sources say it has been moving much 
more slowly than it should have been 
because of near paralytic tension at 
the top—tension between Ross and 
Nicholas. 

In the aftermath of his overthrow, 
Nicholas told friends that Ross didn’t like 
his independence of mind. Others say the 
troubles stemmed largely from personality 
clashes between the ostensibly equal chief- 











Time Warner's 1991 revenues in millions and 
selected wholly and partly owned enterprises 


TIME INC. MAGAZINE CO., 
TIME INC. BOOK CO. 


PROGRAMMING-HBO 


Lemeches in JST 2 HBO 
the larges' TV 
service in the Us. 


Second largest owner 
and operator of cable 
systems in the U.S., 
with systems clustered 

36 states and a total 
of 6.5 million 
customers. 
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"Entertainment W 





Life: Whittle Communications; Time- 
Books; Brokat ‘ 


60 


BIOS. Recor 


$3,065 


Warner Bros., Warner Home Video, 
Warner Bros. Television, Lorimar 
Television, DC Comics. 

1990-91 highlights: Driving Miss 
Daisy, GoodFellas, Presumed Innocent, 
Reversal of Fortune, Robin Hood: 
Prince of Thieves, JFK, Murphy Brown, 
Knots Landing, Dallas. 


$1,366 


HBO, Cinemax, Time Warner Sports, 
Turner Broadcasting System, 

E! Entertainment TV, Court TV, Black 
Entertainment TV. 

1990-91 highlights: Pau! Simon in the 
Park, the Holyfield-Foreman fight, 
Wimbledon tennis, /nside the N.F.L., 
The Josephine Baker Story. 


$1,935 


Warner Cable, Time Warner New York 
City Cable Group, American Television 
and Communications Corp. 
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tains. “There are not two peo- 

ple more mismatched,” says a 

top executive. In Ross, he 
| maintains, “you have a dreamer 
and a visionary, a plunger and 
schemer”; in Nicholas “a guy 
who's small and risk averse. 
You could hardly get a yes out 
of him. He loved the status 
quo.” While Ross is generally 
described as a charmer, Nicho- 
las “is not a likable guy,” says a 
director. Some executives and 
directors had the impression 
Nicholas was in over his head, 
| knew it and had grown afraid of 
his job. 

Specific disagreements fi- 
nally brought matters to a 
head. Nicholas last year op- 
posed the rights offering that 
raised $2.6 billion for Time 
Warner from stockholders 
who subscribed to buy addi- 
tional shares; he had been 
shaken by the bad publicity 
that greeted an earlier version 
of the plan. Some sources say 
that at one point he proposed 
selling Time Warner's highly 
profitable music division to 
raise cash, an idea that horri- 
fied (and no doubt further 
alienated) Warner executives. 

Henry Luce III, son of 
Time co-founder Henry R. 
Luce and a Time Warner di- 
rector, corroborates a wide- 
spread report that the “one 
solid issue” triggering Nicho- 
las’ downfall was his attempt to 
block one of Ross’s major 
deals: Time Warner's sale of 
a 122% share in its movie, 

cable-TV and Home Box Of- 

fice operations to two Japa- 

nese companies, electronics 
maker Toshiba and C. Itoh, a 
| trading company, for $1 bil- 
| lion. Luce says that while Ross 
wanted to bring foreign inves- 
tors into operations that Time Warner 
would continue to control, Nicholas fa- 
vored selling off assets outright. 

Benjamin Holloway, an outside direc- 
tor of Time Warner, gives a different rea- 
son: Nicholas, he says, “was concerned 
about the Japanese influence in America’s 
communications industry. He thought 
that we were opening the door to some- 
| thing that might not be too good.” By 
some accounts, Nicholas’ opposition not 
only delayed the deal but forced it to be 
renegotiated—on terms less favorable to 
Time Warner than those originally 
planned; an executive says the company 
might have got an extra $100 million to 
$200 million out of the Japanese if the 
deal had closed quickly. Ross, says a com- 




















pany adviser, was so angry that for months 
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VE —E. 
Nicholas and daughter Alexandra at Vail, Colo., where he got the news 





he and Nicholas have not even been 
speaking to each other; Levin, arriving at 
work before the other two and leaving af- 
ter them, carried messages between their 
offices on the 29th floor of the Warner 
building in midtown Manhattan. 

Finally, says the adviser, Levin called 
on Munro last Sunday, at the retired 
chairman's home in New Canaan, Conn., 
and then on other directors, to argue that 
Nicholas had to go. Levin, says this source, 
contended that “irrevocable damage had 
been done in the Toshiba deal, that the es 
trangement was incurable and that the im- 
passe between Steve and Nick had to be 
broken if the company was to move for- 
ward.” Several company sources, includ- 
ing directors, say Levin was acting on be- 
half of Ross, who also took a personal 
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hand. One director says he was 
called first on Sunday by Ar- 
thur Liman, a prominent law- 
yer who is a close friend and as- 
sociate of Ross’s, and then on 
Monday by Ross himself. Li- 
man, he says, told him “that 
certain directors [already] had 
been spoken to and were in 
line. It showed a background 
of careful preparation; it 
seemed that it had been going 
on for at least a week.” 

Last Wednesday, Munro 
reportedly called Nicholas in 
Vail to break the news. Nicho- 
las, friends say, had no idea 
what was coming and was 
bruised and very angry. He 
made a few calls to directors to 
try to round up support but 
found he had almost none. 
When the board met Thursday 
(Ross participated by speaker- 
phone from his New York 
apartment), some members 
thought the action was precipi- 
tate. But only Luce spoke out 
openly in opposition, and he 
got no backers; his was the only 
vote against. Nicholas will be 
paid an estimated $15 million 
to fulfill the seven remaining 
years on his 10-year contract. 

So now it is Levin who will 
take sole charge of the compa- 
ny in 1994—or is it? “Levin is 
the right man for the right 
time,” says David Liebowitz, 
who watches media companies 
for the firm American Securi- 
ties. “He’s aggressive and ex- 
pansion minded, so he can 
keep an eye on costs and take a 
long-term view of the compa- 
ny’s future.” HBO's Fuchs 
calls his predecessor “the in- 
heritor of the Time tradition; 
he has the old feeling that we 
are more than just a business.” 

Ross so far has received the 
first three of six chemotherapy treat- 
ments; though they have weakened him, 
they are also said to be bringing some 
progress, The chairman has told some as- 
sociates he expects to be back in his office 
by late spring. If he recovers fully, some 
doubt that he will give up the chief execu- 
tive’s post in 1994 in anything but name, 
and perhaps not even in that. 

The verdict on how well Time Warner 
will succeed as a merged company has yet to 
be rendered, but a stalemate at the top cer- 
tainly reduced its chances. Breaking that 
logjam and having in place two co-CEOs 
who seem capable of communicating com- 
fortably with each other could go along way 
toward improving the odds. —Reported by 
Richard Behar and Thomas McCarroll/ 
New York 
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CURRENCY 


The Hunt for a Safe Ruble 





Without a stable exchange rate, will Russia’s currency go 


the way of the Soviet Union? 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





or bargain-hunting tourists, some of 

the cheapest deals on the planet these 
days can be found in the former Soviet 
Union. The choices are certainly limited, 
but Americans in Moscow with access to 
black-market rubles can, for ex- 
ample, enjoy a reasonable meal 
for as little as $3 or take home a 
room-size, handmade wool rug 
for less than $100. But the 
plunging value of the ruble that 
makes such deals available to 
foreigners has been a nightmare 
for the locals. Since Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin lifted 
price controls in January, a 
move that pushed the inflation 
rate to 200% that month, Mus- 
covites say their money has fully 
earned the nickname fanera— 
| plywood. 

That is no joke. The collapse 
of the ruble has triggered an ur- 
gent debate over how to stabilize 
the currency. Without sound 
money, experts say, the drive to 
bring capitalism to the former 
Soviet republics could come to a 
halt. “For people to have a cur- 
rency that is valueless gives a 
sense of outrage that is very diffi- 
cult for any government to deal 
with,” says Scott Pardee, chair- 
man of U.S. operations for the 
Yamaichi International securi- 
ties firm. Concurs economist 
Steve Hanke of Johns Hopkins 
University: “An economy with 
dysfunctional money is like an 
engine that has run out of oil.” 

The crisis has forced Russia 
to spend scarce U.S. dollar re- 
serves as well as other hard cur- 
rencies to prop up the ruble. Its 
commercial exchange rate stood 
at 70 to the dollar last week, im- 
proved from 114 to the dollar the 
week before. Rumors that au- 
thorities may act to strengthen 
the ruble further have spread 
waves of panic buying, with Rus- 
sians forming two-hour lines at 
banks to turn in dollars for their home- 
grown currency. At many banks last week, 
people found to their dismay that rubles 
were virtually unavailable. 

But Moscow's intervention on foreign 
exchange markets is no substitute for 
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long-term policies to stabilize the ruble. 
To achieve that goal, Yeltsin still counts 
on his January shock treatment, which 
eliminated price controls, to encourage 
farmers and manufacturers to produce 
more goods. That would bring supply in 
line with consumer demand and thereby 
moderate inflation. As inflation slowed, 
under this strategy, the ruble would be- 
come stable at home and freely convert- 
ible to dollars and other currencies on for- 
eign exchange markets. 

To speed the transition to a stable 
ruble, Russia has asked the U.S. and its 
allies for $30 billion of hard currency 

over five years, in addition to food and 

other aid. The money would go into a 

fund Russia would use to buy rubles 
as a means of maintaining the cur- 
rency’s price. But critics argue that 

such a fund would swiftly run dry 

as ruble holders rushed to dump 
the money at the first sign of 
weakness. 

The harsh truth, these 
economists say, is that the ru- 
ble cannot become stable 

without an overhaul of the 
economy far more thorough 
than what Yeltsin seems 
willing to risk. With 90% of 
Russia’s production, dis- 
tribution and retail out- 
lets still in the inefficient 
hands of the state, they 
contend, supply cannot 
rise enough to slow in- 
flation and restore 
long-term value to 
the ruble. “This 
amounts to trying 
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to square the circle,” says economist Nich- 
olas Eberstadt, a Harvard research fellow. 
“The first step should be to privatize the 
factors of production.” Adds Francis 
Scotland, managing director of the /nvest- 
ment Bank Credit Analyst, a Montreal- 


Value of 100 rubles in U.S. 
dollars at the commercial rate 





based publication that tracks currency 
trends: “Trying to stabilize the ruble and 
make it convertible before you get to the 
root of hyperinflation just makes no 
sense.” 
Some Western experts urge Russia 
to scrap the ruble altogether in favor of 
a new currency. Johns Hopkins’ Hanke 
calls for creation of a “currency board,” 
such as those used in Hong Kong and 
Singapore, that would circulate new cash 
and coins backed by dollars or other 
hard currency. The new Russian money 
would be as stable as the reserves be- 
hind it, Hanke argues, because holders 
could freely exchange their currency for 
whatever backed it up. The new money, 
he adds, would initially compete with 
the ruble but would soon drive out its 
rival. 
Other former Soviet republics are al- 
ready turning their backs on the ruble. 
Ukraine will launch a new currency called 
the grivna this spring; Ukraine has made 
coupons for the money the sole legal 
tender in state-owned shops. Officially 
pegged at a rate of one coupon per ruble, 
the scrip fetches up to 13 rubles on the 
Ukrainian black market. Belarus intends 
to issue its own new currency in April, and 
Moldova and Kazakhstan are planning to 
print new money as well. Such defections 
will flood Russia with ever more rubles as 
the neighboring republics begin exchang- 
ing the shaky currency for their own coin 
of the realm. The torrent could in turn 
thwart Russian attempts to stabilize the 
ruble at home. 
No wonder some experts in Moscow 
are predicting that the ruble will soon 
join the Soviet Union on history’s trash 
heap. In an interview with the newspa- 
per Rabochaya Tribuna, economist Yev- 
geni Petrakov foresaw the “downfall” of 
| the ruble within several months and 
urged joint action by members of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States 
to ease the crisis. Other leading experts 
doubt that monetary reform by itself can 
revitalize the economy. “The main 
task now is not to manipulate fi- 
nances,” Oleg Yashin, first vice 
president of the Savings Bank of 
Russia, told Pravda. Rather, he de- 
clared, “it is to enable every enter- 
prise to develop, operate at full ca- 
pacity, freely sell the output on the 
market and worthily reward the 
work of its personnel.” 
As laudable as these goals are, 
Russia simply may not be up to the 
challenge. Without money that 
both the Russian people and the rest of 
| the world can trust, Yeltsin’s vaunted re- 
| forms could prove to have as little endur- 

ing value as his country’s beleaguered 
| currency. —Reported by Fabienne Rens/ 
Brussels and Ann Simmons/Moscow 
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Two Tums a day 
can help preven 
Osteoporosis. 


Because Tums® is jam-packed with calcium. And calcium is one of 
the very best lifelong defenses against the pain and brittle bones and 
stooped back that can come from osteoporosis. 


It doesn’t only happen to “somebody else.” 
It’s tragic that 20 million American women suffer from a disease 
that can be prevented! We urge you to ask your doctor about osteo- 
porosis and risk factors such as age, race and family history. He may 
recommend exercise or other therapy. But key in preventing osteo- 
orosis is getting enough calcium = 
rom your diet — from adolescence |... », SE 


a oj 


right through menopause. The chart | ~*vovex” sow so008 ve, 
shows most of us don’t come close! “NeeC GET ONLY 
A superior kind of calcium. 

The best source of extra calcium 
is Tums: Tums calcium is calcium  4OWTOCLOSE YOUR DAILY CALCIUM GaP 
carbonate, which is highly concentrated and as easily absorbed as 
milk* And Tums costs less than other supplements. For the same 
amount of calcium, Caltrate** or Os-cal” charge almost twice as much. 
! Two Tums a day every day. " 

Since each Tums contains 200 milligrams of calcium, two tablets 
every day will close a 400-milligram gap. They come in six refresh- 
ing flavors and they’re chewable. You can take them anywhere! 


*American Journal of Clinical Nutrition, 1988 tRegistered nies. ©1992 Smitt 
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Bocuse: skewering Big Mac for big bucks 


FEUDS 


What’s 
The Boeuf? 


When French master chef Paul 
Bocuse discovered his picture 
on a poster advertising Mc- 
Donald’s, he was not amused. 
It's not that France’s best- 
known chef is completely intol- 
erant of fast food. But he does 
object to an ad showing a col- 
league dreaming of a Big Mac 
while Bocuse scrutinizes chick- 
ens from the renowned Bresse 
region of France. So he’s de- 
manding $2.7 million in dam- 











ages from the 
Golden Arches. 

Although the 

ads were seen only 

on McDonald’s 
= walls in the Nether- 
$ lands, Bocuse re- 
2 mains unrelenting. 
2 “Ihave licensed my 
face and my name 
in all the countries 
* of the world,” he 
says. “This confu- 
sion between fine 
products, between 
the art that we prac- 
tice and the sand- 
wichmaking they 
do cannot be toler- 
ated.”” McDonald's 
says it is willing to 
negotiate a settle- 
ment with Bocuse, 
who says he will do- 
nate whatever award he gets to 
his Ecole des Arts Culinaires 
d’Ecully, where the new genera- 
tion of topflight French chefs is 
trained. 

“There is ..othing that tick- 
les me more than to think that 
McDonald's is going to help 
train the young chefs practic- 
ing the art of cooking at my 
school,” he says. “If McDon- 
ald’s exists and functions, it’s 
because it answers a demand 
that certainly exists,” explains 
Bocuse. “But there is a world 
of difference between the art 
of cooking and what McDon- 
ald’s does.” Mais oui! 2 





TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Entry-Level 
Phone Service 


In northwest Mexico without 
your own phone? No problem. 
“Virtual telephone service” to 
the rescue. Come spring you 
can get your own number and 
confidential voice mailbox 
and, by calling from any public 
phone, retrieve messages left 
by other callers. The Trilogue 
system, patented by Comverse 
Technology of Woodbury, 
N.Y., provides instant hookup 
in areas where expensive 
phone installation may take 
months, even years, “I call it 
entry-level service,” says Com- 
verse spokesman Paul Baker. 


“We're bringing the modern 
telephone to the grass roots.” 
The novel contract with 
Mexico’s Telmex phone com- 
pany calls for 1,000 electronic 
mailboxes in each of three cit- 
ies: Tijuana, Mexicali and En- 
senada. Potentially, Trilogue 
could service scores of other 
Mexican urban areas that have 
the prerequisite pay-phone 
networks. Farther afield, Com- 
verse is eyeing markets in de- 
veloping countries from South 
America to the Far East. The 
company has links with major 
distributors like Samsung in 
Korea and Oki in Japan, as 
well as Alcatel, the French 
telecommunications giant, 
which rang up the Mexican 
deal. a 








SETTLEMENTS 
Reversal 
Of Fortune 


Poor Michael Milken. He’s al- 
ready paid $600 million in pen- 
alties and is 12 months into a 
10-year prison sentence—and 
he still has to worry about hun- 
dreds of lawsuits filed by inves- 
tors claiming they were bilked 
by his schemes. To settle those 
charges, the fallen junk-bond 
king has now agreed to pay 
$500 million more in a deal 
that requires the approval of 
U.S. Judge Milton Pollack in 
Manhattan. Plaintiffs include 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which alleges 
Milken helped undermine the 
savings and loan industry by 
persuading S&L chairmen to 
load up on junk bonds that col- 
lapsed when the market for the 
risky 1OUs turned sour. 
Milken’s latest payment 
would be part of a $1.3 billion 
deal that calls for other former 
executives of the Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert investment firm 
to contribute $300 million. The 


TRINKETS 
High-Rolling 
Minicart 


A tiny gold-plated shopping 
cart may seem like a bad joke 
in these recessionary times. 
But to Jamie Reidy, 45, an out- 
of-work Los Angeles comic, 
it's a dream—or Dream- 
keeper, as he calls the foot- 
high cart. Gold-plated 
(retailing for $1,000) or 
chrome-plated ($85), the 
cart is selling like double- 
coupon groceries in pric- 
cy gift shops and even su- 
permarkets in the U.S., 
Japan and Europe. “Call 
it the Pet Rock of the 
90s,” cracks Reidy, who 
conceived this “universal 
image” in 1989 as he 
wheeled a stray cart in a 
mall parking lot. 

Reidy’s minicart sold 
mostly by word of mouth 
until he found the right 
check-out line at last 
year’s International Gift 











On a roll: collectible carts 


officers’ insurance firms would 
provide the remaining $100 
million. At the same time, Pol- 
lack would decide how to dis- 
tribute the funds among plain- 
tiffs in the various legal 
actions. 

Milken’s overall share of 
the settlement would come to 
a whopping $900 million, in- 
cluding $400 million in restitu- 
tion that was part of his previ- 
ous penalty, Not to worry: that 
still leaves the junkman with 
about $500 million of the 


wealth he amassed during the 
1980s. a 


Milken still pays for the 1980s 


Fair in New York. Maybe you 


| can’t take it to a minimart, but 


with a plastic liner, the 
chrome-plated version can be 
used as a wine cooler, a salad 
bowl or even a purse. Reidy 
says some Rolls-Royce dealers 


| give the 24-carat gold-plated 


model to upscale Santas, who 
use it to deliver a set of car 
keys. Sales so far: 15,000. If 
you can afford it, check it out.= 
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Even In 
Alberto-Ville, 





THE SKIER KISSES 
GOLD, WHILE THE LITTLE 
MAN BASKS IN 
REFLECTED GLORY 

















Everyman Liv 








The Winter Games close 
with a handful of global 
champions and a host of 
local happy heroes 


By PICOIYER VAL D'ISERI 





Michael Teruel slips into view with a tiny 
Canon Sure Shot in his hands. He stops 
three young Moroccan skiers, waving flags, 
and asks if they'll pose for a picture with 
him. Athletes are role models, he tells a 
passerby, and should speak out more about 
the environment, the nuclear threat, the 
depletion of our energy sources. Last night, 
he goes on excitedly, he not only went to an 
ice-hockey game but even got two pretty 
Swiss girls to autograph his ticket! Teruel, a 
Philippine-American, seems like any other 
voluble, idealistic 22-year-old student with 
braces on his teeth and a hundred dreams 


at home. He is also the entire 
Philippine Olympics team in 
the 1992 Winter Games. 

Teruel, of course, is as in- 
tegral a part of the Olympics 
as his hero and the hero of the 
Albertville Games, Alberto 
Tomba. But no one asks the 
student from New York State 
what he ate for breakfast, and 
the difference between 7\st 
and 72nd does not register on 
many TV screens. Teruel is, in 
his way, an embodiment of the 
little man’s Games. The little 
man reads his results not in the newspapers 
but in other people’s eyes, and he hears ap- 
plause mostly when alone. 

Like many of the people in the little 
man’s Games, Teruel is as much a fan as a 
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WAS IT TOO MUCH? 


GERMANY LED THE MEDAL 
COMPETITION AT ALBERTVILLE, 
CAPTURING A TOTAL OF 26. 
ATHLETES ORIGINALLY TRAINED 
By THE OLD East German 
SPORTS MACHINE EARNED ALL 
BUT FIVE OF THEM—NINE GOLD, 
EIGHT SILVER AND FOUR 
BRONZE. THE FOLKS BACK 
HOME, THOUGH, WERE NOT 
TURNED ON BY THE Games. 
German TV carrien 180 
Hours oF OLYMPIC EVENTS, 


0104 NYS 


WAIT TILL 1994 
Scar.ett O’ HARA ISNT THE 


motto “Tomorrow Is 





WINTER OLYMPICS 














Heinzer and other skiing 


participant, enjoying a front-seat view of the lions of 
a sport he took up 20 years ago. One day, he says 
happily, he found himself at breakfast next to down- 
hill champion Patrick Ortlieb. Downhill combined 
winner Josef Polig shared an elevator with him the 
day before the Italian won his gold. Teruel dreams of 
meeting Jean-Claude Killy or even just wearing 
clothes from the “Killy Sport” store in Val d’Isére. 

But his ultimate role model, both on and off the 
slopes, is Tomba. “He’s so energizing,” says the 
Philippine team. “Every time he races, I know he’s 
going to win or fall. Romantic to the end!” At one 
point, Teruel pointed out to Tomba that they were 
wearing the same kind of gloves, and Tomba of- 
fered to trade. But the banter never got to barter, 
and Teruel did not obtain a relic from his hero. “I 
think he didn’t know what to make of me,” Teruel 
says cheerfully. 

All the world knows what to make of Tomba, not 
least because Tomba has told us what he makes of 
Tomba. He came to “Alberto-ville,” he expounded, 
on a training program even more attractive than 
Jane Fonda’s (pasta and sleep and plenty of female 
company); he predicted success, and for a while he 
transcended his predictions. By the time he acceler- 
ated through the final five gates of his second run in 
the giant slalom to ease past archrival Mare Girar- 
delli and became the first Olympian skier to defend a 
championship, Tomba had left his signature in capi- 
tal letters on the Games. Afterward, unshaven, in a 
baseball cap, with balloons around his neck, making 
comments about his prowess that his interpreter de- 
cided not to translate, “La Bomba” all but ensured a 
transition from the small screen to the big. 

Yet even the Italian matinee idol could not, in 
the slalom, eclipse the reigning country of the 
Games, Norway. The Norwegians, who won not a 
single gold in 1988 at Calgary, raced away with nine 


ste | 
this time. At snowbound events, scores of Norwe- 


gians sang, waved flags and formed rings around 
their winners, while King Harald V looked on from 
the stands. Norwegians in the Olympic Village 
dined on smoked salmon and fullkornbroed from 
home, slept on wooden laths and consulted oracu- 
lar weather forecasters in Oslo for amazingly accu- 
rate predictions of snow. They also seemed entirely 
human. When Cas tried to find some way to drama- 
tize three-gold winner Vegard Ulvang, it dubbed 
him “the Terminator.” 
Then the champion oblig- 
ingly stood before the cam- 
eras and intoned, “Hasta 
la vista, baby!” 

In the aesthetic section 
of the Games, the linger- 
ing memory will be that of 
Kristi Yamaguchi’s iron- 
tipped delicacy as she sang 
without words across the 
ice. Meanwhile, her main 
rival, Midori Ito, followed 
the long line of favorites 
whose dreams of gold were 
defeated by expectation. 
Ito eventually won a silver, 
though three-time world 
champion figure skater 
Kurt Browning came away 
without any medal. Franz 


top guns were confounded by the course at Val 
disére, and American speed skater Dan Jansen’s 
shoulders were too frail for the weight of a country’s 
hopes. 

But while half the world was following the some- 
time tragedy of Ito, the operatic comedy of Tomba 
and the pastoral romance of the Norwegians, there 
were a hundred other stories in the Games, most of 
them like that of Teruel. In his event, the giant sla- 
lom, there were skiers from India, Swaziland and 
Costa Rica; from Bolivia, Brazil and Lebanon; 
three Taiwanese who had practiced on grass and 
one of three Moroccans with the name of Brahim. 
In all, skiers from 47 countries, many of which never 
see snow, came down. Runners-up in the event out- 
numbered medalists 132 to 3. 

The great pleasure of the Games is that mortals 
and immortals converge here—Tomba and Teruel 


| stand in the same frame. Yamaguchi, in between 


talking of her prom and her sister’s high school 
football games, confessed her excitement when she 
saw football superstar Herschel Walker in the vil- 
lage. The Irish bobsled team—the first squad from 
Ireland ever in the Winter Games—talked about 
the thrill of running in the same line as the champi- 
ons 31 places ahead of them. The Olympics lifts all 
even as it levels all. 

For athletes such as Teruel, however, the road 
to the Games is lined not with waving flags but with 
warning signs. “When I said I wanted to go to the 
Games, the dean at my school suggested I see a psy- 
chiatrist,” he says. “My father said I was a Don 
Quixote.” Winners, he finds, get to play by different 
rules. ““Tomba’s a bad boy,” he says wistfully, “but 
no one’s going to tell him to give up skiing and get a 
real job.” 

Like many of the athletes from the smaller 
countries, Teruel is painfully aware that his Olym- 
pic dream might be an easy target for journalist 
jokes and nationalist resentments. Born to Filipino 
parents in Buffalo, New York, he visited the Philip- 
pines only once in his first 





20 years, does not really For THe FIRSTIRISH 
speak Tagalog and freely BOBSLED TEAMEVER, 
admits, “If lhad grown up THE BIGGEST THRILL 
in the Philippines, | prob- WASJUST BEING ABLE 
ably wouldn't be here.” At_ TO COMPETE ALONG 
first, he says, “I felt a little WITH CHAMPIONS 
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Even a star LiKe bit guilty, like I was a fraud.” 
KRISTI YAMAGUCHI He was embarrassed that a 
GOT EXCITED rich doctor's son from New 
WHEN SHE SAW York State should be repre- 
SUPERSTAR senting a country where 
HERSCHEL WALKER more than 30 million live in 


poverty. “Here we are,” he 
says, “feasting in a Club Med, and there are millions 
of people starving.” 

But competing in the Olympics, for Teruel, is a 
chance to combat the apathy he sees all around him 
and to make his small voice heard above the fray. 
“You can’t have a fair society,” he says, “but what 
else have you got to go for? The people who really 
could do something don’t feel like they can. And the 
people who are really dangerous do everything.” 

Two days later, exactly 100 places behind 
Tomba, Teruel takes off. As he glides down the 
course, the announcer welcomes “our first Philip 
pinian [sic] racer” and changes his name to some- 
thing unintelligible. Thousands of Italians waved 
flags for Tomba; when Teruel completes his run, he 
looks around for cheers and finds none. One 
French volunteer gives him a thumbs-up sign and 
two others clap. Spectators in the stands by now are 
as rare as daisies in the snow. The photographers 
have gone off for lunch, and the TV crews are pre- 
paring their Tomba stories. Still, the man now in 
85th place hopes there will be more watchers for his 
second run, if only to see Tomba come out to collect 
a bouquet. If Alberto wins today,” he offers gamely, 
“I win too.” Besides, he has had a chance to see his 
hero in action. “The legend really fits,” he says, af- 
ter sideslipping down the slope. “Tomba’s almost 
spiritual, he’s so relaxed.” 





As Teruel begins his second run with the sun 
setting fast behind the mountains, the public- 
address system, which had been shouting “Abso 


lutely superb! Incredible!’ as other skicrs took the 
slope, simply announces, “Michael Teruel, from 
Buffalo, in the Philippines.” But Teruel, who finish- 
es 71st—36 places higher than where he started—is 
exultant, “I can’t wait to go back to see the dean,” 
he says. His friends won't see him on TV, he says, 
but he feels something has been achieved. More- 
over, he adamantly opposes any official ruling that 
would limit the number of competitors and so put a 
curb on the little man’s Games. Then the Philippine 
Olympic Committee (“my mom and dad”) comes 
up to present him with two bags of M&M’s, 

A little later, at a Tomba press conference, the 
second—and most successful—Filipino athlete in 
Winter Games history giggles with unstoppable de- 
light at everything the champion says. Teruel is 
thinking now, he says, of trying for the Summer 
Games. “I know it’s unrealistic,” he adds with a 
sheepish smile, “but when something’s unrealistic, I 
really go for it.” 

Teruel sounds almost like another young 
dreamer from abroad who came here 200 years ago. 
When William Wordsworth first visited France, the 
high point of his trip, he hoped, would be walking 
across the Alps, But one day a peasant informed 
him the climax was behind him; he had already 
crossed them. Stunned, the young poet considered 
himself lost. Then, rallying, he recalled that his true 
destiny lay with “hope that can never die/ Effort and 
expectation and desire/ and something evermore 
about to be.” That is the kind of pep talk Teruel, if 
not Tomba, is giving himself even now. a 
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SECOND HAND 


Tre Uniriep Team DIDN'T HAVE 
AFLAG OR AN ANTHEM, THOUGH 
THAD LOTS OF MEDALS. But sy 
THE END OF THE GAMES, SOME 
OF ITS MEMBERS WERE READY 
TO SELL THE SHIRTS OFF THEIR 
BACKS. IN THE SECOND WEEK OF 
COMPETITION, SIGNS APPEARED 
OFFERING SOVIET TRAINING 
SUITS THAT BORE THE ONCE 
FAMOUS AND FEARED CYRILLIC 
Letters CCCP. Cost: $150. 
THAT IS TWICE THE AVERAGE 
ANNUAL SALARY AT HOME THESE 
Days. ATHLETES FROM THE 
FORMER Soviet UNION DRIVE A 
HARD BARGAIN. ALL SALES 


WERE FINAL, AND CHECKS AND 
CREDIT CARDS WERE NOT 
ACCEPTED. 

47 














Yamacucui was THE 
MOST CONSISTENT 
ATHLETE AND THE 
FRESHEST STYLIST IN 
THE COMPETITION. 


WINTER OLYMPICS 
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Dreams 
Come 


Kristi Yamaguchi, despite a 
fumble, showed a delicacy 
that was golden. But the icy 
grail of triple jumps may be 
depriving all but the ice 
dancers of their natural 
poise and fizz 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


é ¢ U's something I've dreamed of ever 

since I put on skates as a little girl.” 

(She isstill little, shoe size 3.) At age 20, 

Kristi Yamaguchi, of Fremont, Calif., 
faced the international press, blissfully fingering her 
gold medal. She had nothing else to say. No thoughts 
about what she would do next year, or what she 
would do tomorrow. She had just made it through 
the arduous course of a fairy tale: pluck ys. luck. 

The competition ended exactly as it should 
have. Yamaguchi was the most consistent athlete 
and freshest stylist. Skating to Lecuona’s Malague- 
fia, she showed the delicacy and pace that make her 
a joy to watch. In the long—4-min.—format she 
fumbled one triple jump, but everyone else in con- 
tention did at least that. In the current high-vault- 
ing, teeter-totter world of skating, to jump is to sur- 
vive, to land upright is to prevail. 

Yamaguchi withstood a strong challenge from 
Japan’s Midori Ito, who lifted the crowd as she cou- 
rageously hurtled her way to a silver medal after 
placing a disappointing fourth in the original pro- 














gram. The most famous athlete in her country, Ito 
had earlier seemed almost crushed by the weight of 
her flag and the expectations back home. The 
bronze went to Nancy Kerrigan of Stoneham, 
Mass., an elegant, imperturbable skater who made a 
characteristic decision to scale back her jumps in 
her long program. 

The rink at Albertville was the scene of powerful 
grace and perfection all week long. But the best and 
most innovative skating of the Olympics came in the 
earlier ice-dancing competition. The Unified 
Team’s Marina Klimova and Sergei Ponomarenko 
took the gold decisively with a bold, sexy program, 
while France’s celebrity couple, Isabelle and Paul 
Duchesnay, were somewhat off form and had to set- 
tle for silver. Maia Usova and Alexander Zhulin, 
also from the Unified Team, skated lightly and im- 
pudently to the bronze. 

For Yamaguchi, Olympic glory is the culmina- 
tion of a single-minded 14-year quest. She is a 
fourth-generation American, raised in Fremont, 
where her father is a dentist. Kristi was born with 
clubfeet, but the condition was corrected, and by six 
she was on the ice for keeps. For years she was a su- 
perior pairs skater as well and often competed solo 
with scant practice. It may be a result of giving up 
the dual assignment, or moving to Edmonton, Al- 
berta, for training, or perhaps the onset of maturity, 
but in the past year or so she has forged a fluent ar- 
tistic identity and put aside the more obvious tricks 
that come easily to her. 

Away from the rink Yamaguchi is reserved, but 
not shy. Says U.S. coach Don Laws: “Kristi has the 
ideal temperament for a skater. She trusts her 
coach, her parents and her program.” She has al- 
ready been bitten by the ice-show bug after a brief 
tour with a group sponsored by Campbell's soup. “I 
just got a little taste,” she says, “but it was great— 
the travel, the crowds, being with other skaters in a 
noncompetitive atmosphere. Just like a family.” 

Not all the week’s highlights were produced by 
medalists. France made a particularly strong and 
| colorful showing, giving notice that the country is 
building a formidable ice machine. In dance, the 
young Dominique Yvon and Frédéric Pallvel skated 
an expert and provocative free program. In the 
women’s event, Laetitia Hubert’s short program 
showed a jazzy, blatantly dramatic style, although 
she faltered badly in the long program. But the 
crowd pleaser was Surya Bonaly, whose style—or 
lack of it—is sure to start arguments. Attired by 
couturier Christian Lacroix in bullfighting red and 
black, she tore through a toreador program that was 
flawed but feisty. Bonaly doesn’t so much skate as 
pump her way around the ice. Her jumps are fre- 
quent and fearless; her spins, often with the free leg 
extended at a rakish angle, are—well, unorthodox. 
She makes careful skaters look dull. 

To a disappointing degree the women’s contest 
turned on triple jumps, especially the Axel. Ito’s los- 
ing struggle with this nemesis cost her any chance of 
a gold medal. The best U.S. jumper, Tonya Har- 
ding, may have lost her ability to land one. In pursu- 
ing this icy grail, both women gave up a lot of their 
natural poise and fizz, Are the mighty jumps skew- 
ing solo competitions? A few routines, such as Ya- 
maguchi’s short program, still explore the possibili- 
ties of blades on ice. But too often the spins and 
footwork look like connections between jumps. 
That may explain why the ice-dancing competi- 
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tion was the most exciting and dramatic event. At 
least the performers are not preoccupied with com- 
pleting a fiendish maneuver on one foot. No jumps 
are allowed in dance. No radical lifts or throws ei- 
ther. All three winners performed stunning pro- 
grams; all reflected imagination, ingenuity and ath- 
letic zest. Despite the recondite rules that 
supposedly govern the field, it seems that much of 
the creative thinking in figure skating is developing 
in dance. The entire sport is reaching the stage 
where choreographers are at least equal in impor- 
tance to coaches, and dance is leading the way. 

Klimova and Ponomarenko so enchanted the 
judges that all but one forgot that they in fact bent or 
broke several rules. Their avidly erotic dance, set to a 
souped-up version of Bach’s Air on the G String, 
highlighted his physical strength and her pre-Rapha- 
elite beauty. Like most Russian competitors, they are 
masters of skating basics—firm stroking, deep edges. 

Despite Christopher Dean’s gutsy choreogra- 
phy for the Duchesnays, it was not their night. Lack- 
ing the finesse that the Russians’ ballet and mime 
training provide, they must go on the attack and 
challenge judges and spectators. But the couple 
looked listless in their West Side Story routine. Later 
the usually voluble Isabelle was silent (owing to a 
sore throat), but Paul chafed against their decision 
to obey the rules: “France wanted a gold medal, and 
we wanted to stay innovative. We tried to find the 
middle ground, and you see the results.” But the 
truth is that Klimova-Ponomarenko’s love story was 
more attractive and ambitious than the Duches- 
nays’ west-side story. 

Bobbing up like a false leap year, 1994 will see 
another Winter Olympics. In skating it should be a 
fascinating competition because the sport is clearly 
in transition. Will the jumpers take over solo events, 
Yamaguchi and Kerrigan notwithstanding? Will 
the ice dancers retain their dynamic? Will bright 
choreographic stars be born? To all three questions 
the likely answer is yes, but stay tuned. —Reported by 
Susanna M. Schrobsdorff/Albertville 
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Witnasotp, sexy 
PROGRAM, THE 
HUSBAND-AND-WIFE 
TEAM OF KLIMOVA AND 
PONOMARENKO 
DANCED AWAY WITH THE 
GOLD 


JUDGE FUDGES? 


In THE BRAVE NEW WORLD 


ORDER, SUSPICION CONTINUES 
ABOUT NATIONALISTIC JUDGING. 
IN THE MEN'S FREE FIGURE 
SKATING, JEAN MarTHews oF 
Canapa pLacep Kurt 
Browninc (of Canapa) 
SECOND THOUGH HE STUMBLED 
SEVERAL TIMES; NO OTHER 
JUDGE RATED HIM ABOVE 
FOURTH. SHE ALSO PLACED HIS 
MAIN RIVAL, VIKTOR 
PETRENKO, THIRD, WHILE 
SEVEN OTHERS PUT HIM FIRST. 
MarTHews HAD To SUBMIT A 
WRITTEN EXPLANATION TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL SKATING 
Union. 
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IN HIS TRADEMARK 
STYLE, THE ITALIAN 
SUPERSTAR 
BARRELED HIS WAY 
DOWN THE GIANT 
SLALOM COURSE AT 
VAL D'ISERE 


| By MARGOT HORNBLOWER VAL D'ISERE 





he air was frigid, sun splashed, and electric 

with suspense. Above the kaleidoscopic 

crowd waved the banner of the “Tomba- 

mania Club of Pisa” with its crudely drawn 
Leaning Tower and its message: GO FOR IT, AL- 
BERTO! Horns honked. Cowbells clanged. In the 
opening minutes of the giant slalom ski race, a Swiss 
racer grabbed first place. But the pilgrims from Bo- 
logna held high their sign: BIG ALBERTO, GIVE US A 
MEDAL. Seconds later, a Norwegian flashed to the 
top.of the scoreboard. Balloons soared. Agitated 
claques from San Lazzaro, Sestriere and Vidiciatico 
shook their posters: WHEN YOU'RE ALBERTO, 
YOU'RE EVERYTHING. Now, a Luxembourg champi- 
on was winning by a hair. But just behind, the man 
known as “La Bomba” was gathering himself at the 
start house high on the glittering mountain. The 
crowd sucked in its breath, conscious that a few 
hundredths of a second would mark the difference 
between history and humiliation. 


Never before had ski racing, a sport dominated | 
by monosyllabic mountain men, seen the likes of | display. But he failed to win a fourth gold, finishing 
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Alberto Tomba, the flamboyant Bolognese filat- 
lander who at 21 captured two gold medals at the 
Calgary Olympics. Now, four years later, he was try- 
ing to repeat the feat, having boasted to the press— 


in jest—that he had changed his training regimen 
from “sleeping with three women until 5 a.m.” to 
“sleeping with five women until 3 a.m.” Such brava- 
do carried onto the ski course might make it easier 
to win but, oh, so much harder to lose. Clad in tur- 
quoise spandex, the racer who once called himself 
“the messiah of skiing” swiveled through 47 gates in 
1:02.41, or .19 sec. faster than his closest rival. 
Tomba became the first Alpine contestant ever to 
win two consecutive Olympic golds in the same 
event. Even the triple-gilded Jean-Claude Killy had 
limited himself to one Olympic year. “From the top, 
I could see thousands of people along the course,” 
Tomba recalled later. “I felt their emotion. They 
were yelling, ‘Hop! Hop!’ pushing me through gate 
after gate. Many thought I couldn’t do it—but here 
lam.” 

On Saturday the supercharged show-off fol- 
lowed a mediocre first run with a spectacular final 











only .28 sec. behind Norway's Finn Christian Jagge 
in the slalom. Tomba nonetheless declared himself 
delighted with his silver, and the crowds were de- 
lighted with him. The Bolognese had enlivened the 
Games with serendipity and irresistible schmaltz. 
After his first triumph, Tomba sank to his knees in 
the arrival area, his arms outstretched, his head 
flung back in ecstasy. Then as the roar of the crowd 
grew, he rose, balanced his skis upright in the palm 
of his hand and pranced over to his fans. There, 
amid faces painted in the green, red and white 
stripes of the Italian flag, a banner greeted him: AL- 
BERTO, THANK YOU FOR EXISTING, 

His success made Tomba one of the few world- 
class skiers to withstand the burden of Olympian ex- 
pectations inflated by hyperventilating sportscasters. 
While Petra Kronberger, the Salzburg superstar, 
reaped her second gold medal in the women’s slalom 
and Marc Girardelli, the Austrian-born loner who 
skis for Luxembourg, won two silvers, this year’s 
Games were otherwise a tragic letdown for proved 
achievers. Switzerland’s Franz Heinzer and Vreni 
Schneider, Germany’s Markus Wasmeier, Austria's | 

Hubert Strolz and Sabine Ginther—all melted in the 





spotlight. Instead, a crop of dazzling youngsters 
rose to the podiums. Norway's 20-year-old Kje- 
til André Aamodt, a spitting image of the car- 
toon adventurer Tintin, captured a gold and a 
bronze. Aamodt, whose previous best was a sec- 
ond place in a world championship, had been 
hospitalized in November for mononucleosis 
and lost 24 Ibs. If he fought his way back, he 
said, it was partly because, unlike better-known 
stars, “I didn’t have any pressure on me, except 
from myself.” 

Another profile in courage was that of Ita- 
ly’s 21-year-old Deborah Compagnoni, who 
seized a gold in the women’s super giant slalom 
after recovering from two knee operations and 
stomach surgery in which 22 in. of her intestine 
had been removed. Dubbed “Tombagnoni” by 
the Italian press for her aggressive skiing style, 
she had never finished higher than fourth in a 
World Cup race. “I've had a lot of bad luck in 
my life,” she said. “I never thought I'd win.” 
Then only a day later, when her megawatt 
smile and shy demeanor had hardly disap- 


pain were captured by a video crew as she 


the giant slalom. The diagnosis: a torn liga- 
ment in her left knee that will knock her out of 
competition for at least six months. 

Racers from the Alpine countries managed 
to sweep up the majority of medals, but the tra- 
ditionally dominant countries were sorely chal- 
lenged by the likes of 21-year-old Pernilla Wi- 
berg, Sweden’s first Alpine gold winner since 
1980, and 20-year-old Annelise Coberger, 
whose silver win made her New Zealand’s first 
Olympic Winter medalist ever. The U.S. cap- 
tured its second Alpine silver last week when 
veteran Diann Roffe tied with Austria’s Anita 

Wachter in the giant slalom. A world champi- 
= onship gold medalist at 17, Roffe had been un- 
3 able to handle the fame. But after a deep slump 
and several injuries, she had pulled herself to- 
gether and trained hard over several years. 
Now 24, she said, “The Olympic medal makes 
it all worth it.” A similar weary joy was voiced 
by Spain's Blanca Fernandez Ochoa, a 28-year-old 
regular on the World Cup tour. Twenty years ago at 
the Sapporo Games, her older brother Francisco 
won gold in the slalom, Blanca, close to the top but 
never quite making it in 11 years on the grueling in- 
ternational circuit, had won no medal in the past 
three Olympics. Now with a bronze in slalom, she 
said, “I can forget the failures that have haunted 
me. You cannot imagine the enormous work of an 
entire life that went into this.” 

In brittle sunshine or in driving snow, the Games 
weren't mere games for those who competed. 
Tomba could joke about how he plans to star in Hol- 
lywood, courtesy of his new acquaintance, Sylvester 
Stallone. But his stalwart fans know there’s more to 
his success than glitz, having followed Tomba’s post- 
Calgary blues, his faltering in two world champion- 
ships and his reconstruction under the severe tute- 
lage of former Olympian Gustavo Thoeni. “I fought 
to win,” said the husky Bolognese. “I gave the best of 
myself.” Whether for giants like Tomba, upstarts like 
Aamodt or veterans like Fernandez Ochoa, the 
glamour has come with its fantasies and its fireworks, 
but only after years of grit. oa 
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peared from the TV screens, her pitiful cries of 


crashed into a gate and skidded to the side of 


ar 


AUDI BLAMA 





THE ONCE DOMINANT Swiss 
TEAM CAME UP NEARLY EMPTY- 
HANDED ON THEIR NEIGHBOR'S 
STRETCH OF THE ALPs. Most 
DISAPPOINTING WAS THE 
PERFORMANCE OF TOP-RANKED 
Vent SCHNEIDER, WHO WAS 
SO FRUSTRATED WITH HER SLIP 
ON THE GIANT SLALOM COURSE 
THAT SHE SKIED OFF TO THE 
SIDE, FLOPPED DOWN IN THE 
SNOW AND CRIED. 





THEY COULDN'T PUT HumPTY 
DumpTy TOGETHER AGAIN. BUT 
Jue Parisien, ONE 

OF AMERICA’S BEST 
SLALOMISTS, IS AHARDER SORT 
OF EGG. DURING A TRAINING 
RUN IN JANUARY, SHE COLLIDED 
WITH A RECREATIONAL SKIER 
AND LOST THREE TEETH. THREE 
DAYS LATER, SHE FELL AND 
BROKE HER wrist, Miss THE 
Otympics? No way, Her 
FATHER, AN ORTHOPEDIC 
SURGEON, DESIGNED A CAST 
THAT ALLOWED Parisien TO 
HOLD A SKI POLE. AND IN LAST 
WEEK'S RACES SHE WORE A FACE 
MASK TO PROTECT THE REPAIRS 
TO HER TEETH. SHE FINISHED 
FOURTH IN THE SLALOM, 

JUST .05 SEC, AWAY FROM 
ABRONZE MEDAL. 


wn 













THE NORWEGIAN INA 
RARE MOMENT OF 
REST. BACK HOME THE 
STOCK OF CHAMPAGNE 
HAS RUN DRY. 


BW WO4 AZAINND 1D SS 


THE OTHER TITAN 


THE WOMEN’S CROSS-COUNTRY 
RACES HAVE THEIR OWN 
SUPERSTAR, THE UNiFiED 
Team's Lrusov Ecorovwa, 2s, 
WHO WON THREE GOLDS AND 
TWO SILVERS, BECAME THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL FEMALE 
ATHLETE IN A SINGLE WINTER 
Games, THe Unirieo Team's 
OTHER FIVE-MEDAL WINNER, 
ELENA VALBE, 23, SNAGGEDA 
GOLD AND FOUR BRONZES. 


wn 
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WINTER OLYMPICS 





The Viking’s Conquest 


Cross-country superstar Vegard Ulvang of Norway finds 


glory on the ski trail and fulfillment off the beaten track 


By JAMES L. GRAFF LES SAISIES 


t the end of last June, when most other 
Olympic hopefuls were lashed into rigid 
training programs, Norwegian cross-country 
skier Vegard (“the Viking”) Ulvang was hunkered 
down somewhere in central Greenland, pondering 
the vexing little problem of survival. He and his best 
friend, Frenchman Pierre Gay-Peret, had set out 
seven days before to ski 355 miles across the world’s 


largest island. Though the speediest previous cross- 
| ing by their chosen route had been 25 days, they had 
| brought enough food for just 20. “We wanted to go 
| fast,” explains Ulvang. But their pace during the 
| first week had been crabbed by a snowstorm that 
had obliterated the horizon. “We were forced into a 
situation where we had to make a really important 
decision,” says Ulvang. A decision to turn back? 
Hardly. The question was how much to eat. They 
halved their rations, picked up the pace and com- 
pleted the trip in 15 days and two hours. 
Ulvang, 28, the most exhilarating Nordic ath- 
| lete at Albertville, savors such moments of truth. 
“It’s the idea of managing the elements. that | 
like,” he says. “In the wilderness or in competi- 
tion, it takes planning and preparation to suc- 
ceed.” Norwegian ski officials were as mortified 
| over Ulvang’s Greenland trek as they had been 
| the previous year when he climbed Alaska’s 
| 20,320-ft. Denali, the former Mount McKinley. 
But not even the most timorous Norwegian train- 
er is complaining now. Ulvang and his teammate 
Bjorn Daehlie each won three golds and a silver, 
leading the national team to 20 medals, a phenome- 
nal haul in light of Norway's population of only 4.2 
million. Ulvang’s four-medal streak sparked such ju- 
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| bilation in his Arctic hometown of Kirkenes that the 


local stock of champagne has run dry. 

He started off with gold in the 30-km event, the 
only men’s cross-country race that Norway had nev- 
er won. “That’s the one I came here to get,” says 
Ulvang, who won a bronze medal in the event in the 
Calgary Games. “The rest of them were extras.” 
Ulvang stormed to a dramatic and unexpected vic- 
tory in the 10-km, despite breaking a pole and skiing 
with only one for more than 1,600 ft. For three weeks 
before the Olympics, a hip injury had kept him from 
practicing the skating technique used in the 15-km 
free-style pursuit race, but that didn’t stop Ulvang 
from finishing second to Dachlie. He won a third 
gold when Norway breezed to victory in the 4 x 10- 
km relay. Ulvang finished only ninth in the 50-km 
free-style, but Daehlie won it to complete Norway's 
sweep of all five men’s cross-country golds. 

With disarming naturalness, Ulvang seems to 
embody the Olympic Charter’s principle of creating | 
“a way of life based on the joy found in effort.” He’s 
a winner cut from fresh, unbleached cloth. Perhaps 
a champion whose training segues so perfectly into 
his recreation can only emerge in a sport that 
doesn’t need jumps or rinks, just snow and distance, 

Ulvang enjoyed plenty of both at home in Kir- 
kenes. “I can walk a week in any direction and not 
see a person or cross a road,” says Ulvang. He’s not 
being figurative. Every September, Ulvang and his | 
two brothers set off from home and walk for a solid 
14 hours in one direction or another. At dusk they 
pitch a base camp, and for the next week they roam 
the wilderness hunting ptarmigans. 

But for all the passion Ulvang devotes to hiking 
and climbing, fishing and hunting, they've been but 
helpful adjuncts to grueling training of a more spe- 
cific sort. Ulvang spends 250 days a year with the 
Norwegian Nordic team. Since September they've 
been running on treadmills high in the Alps to accli- 
mate themselves to the mile-high Olympic course at 
Les Saisies. “In the long races, the decision always 
comes in the last 5 km,” says Ulvang. “All my train- 
ing has been aimed at saving something to go maxi- 
mum at the end.” The payoff: Ulvang’s lungs absorb 
oxygen at almost twice the average rate, and his 
resting pulse is only 35 beats per min. 

With the Olympics behind him, Ulvang will 
head off in April for the relaxing diversion of climb- 
ing the highest peaks of every continent but Asia 
and Antarctica. “When you reach the top of the 
mountain, you're at the finish line,” he says. “But 
that’s a short-lived triumph. What you remember is 
the climbing that got you to the summit, and the 
training that paid off in victory.” No eyebrows | 
should arch when Ulvang says that after the Winter 
Games at Lillehammer, Norway, in 1994 he intends 
to launch an assault on Mount Everest. For Nor- 
way’s star performer, it will merely be survival as 
usual, s 
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WINTER OLYMPICS 


Peaks & Valleys 


The feast of sportsmanship had its dubious moments too 


2 > MOST HEART-STOPPING SPORT 
Olympic hockey, turning rough-and- 
tumble, provided some of the most 
electric moments in the Games. Among 
them: Canada’s 4-3 victory over Germa- 
ny, Which ended in a tie breaker when a 
German-launched puck blasted under 
the goalie, then trickled to a halt on— 
but not over—the goal line. 
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Dignified Dan 


> BIGGEST HIGH AND LOW FOR ONE ATHLETE Only 24 hours 
after Italian skier Deborah Compagnoni won the gold medal 
in the super-G, she crashed in the giant slalom and suffered a 
ligament tear that ended her season. 


p> MOST NOBLE IN DEFEAT U.S. speed skater Dan Jansen, 
who finished an unexpectedly poor 26th in the 1,000-m event, 
answered a barrage of journalists’ questions—no matter how 
boorish—with patience and dignity. 


> MOST SOPHISTICATED SKATING OUTFIT Amid all the gau- 
dy handkerchief hems and epaulets, Nancy Kerrigan’s sim- 
ple, lemon-yellow costume for the original program stood 
out as the kind of thing Grace Kelly might have worn if she'd 
been a figure skater. 


ECHOES 





> MOST EXACTING TIE SCORE American Diann Roffe and 
Austrian Anita Wachter both won silver medals in the giant 
slalom after finishing in the same hundredth of a second: 
2:13.71. 


p> MOST EMBARRASSING TRAFFIC JAM Even though he had 
a 40-sec. head start, Moroccan El 
Hassan Mahta was “lapped” in 
the men’s giant slalom by Leba- 
non’s Raymond Kayrouz, who ca- 
reered past the slower Mahta. 
Both skiers missed gates and were 
disqualified. 


pb WORST PUBLICITY MATERIAL 
The Chinese team brochure made a 
grand declaration of universal 
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Play It Again, 


Sapien 





friendship, then refused to divulge Inthe most replayed crash 
anything friendly or otherwise — ofthe Games, American 
about the athletes except their  downbhiller Kristin Krone 
dates of birth. somersaulted down the 
Roc de Fer course and 
pm MOST IRASCIBLE RELATIVE  plungedinto an orange 
Helmut Girardelli, autocraticfather safety net that caught her. 
and coach of Luxembourg’s Mare Remarkably, she suffered 
Girardelli, entered a restricted area —_ only abroken hand. 


and insisted that a barrier on the 

Face de Bellevarde course be 

moved to allow skiers a safer turn. Furious race officials con- 
fiscated his credentials for interfering, but they moved the 
barrier. 


p> WORST DILETTANTE, ROYAL DIVISION Prince Albert of Mo- 
naco, whose bobsled wound up in 43rd place in a field of 46 
competitors. 


p> BEST COMEBACK FROM AN ILLNESS Just a week after being 
released from the hospital with a painful inflamed pancreas, 
Norwegian speed skater Johann Olav Koss won a gold medal 
in the 1500-m event. 


p> WORST LOSERS After Italian skiers Josef Polig and Gian- 
franco Martin finished 1-2 in the Alpine combined event, 
bumping a fourth-place Frenchman from the medal stand, 
French ski officials tried to have them disqualified on the 
grounds that the advertising on the winners’ jackets was too 
large. Olympic officials declined to intervene, declaring, 
“Medals are won on the ground, not in offices.” 


p> MOST BITING REBUKE TO A LAGGING TEAM When a leading 
Swedish newspaper, Expressen, ran two full pages dedicated 
to the “successes” of the Swedish Olympians, the space was 
blank. “There weren't any,” read an explanation at the bot- 
tom of the pages. Swedish Alpine skier Pernilla Wiberg later 
won a gold medal in the women’s giant slalom. 
—Compiled by Jonathan Abbey 
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WE WERE SO FAR AHEAD 
WE HAD TIME TO STOP 


(WE THOUGHT WAXINGIT 


NOSSI0710'V 
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Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seat beles. Photo is a reenactment of the actual event 





AT 24 HOURS OF DAYTONA, 
AIND WASH THE CAR. 


WOULD BEA BIT ARROGANT.) 


At this years 24 Hours of Daytona 
not only did Nissans rac ing team set 
two records, but we also managed to 
lap our nearest competitor nine times 
Giving us ample opportunity to make 
sure our car looked presentable at the 
finish line 

How we built such a lead speaks 
to the kind of fanatical attention to 
detail needed to win this countrys 
most grueling 24-hour race. A race in- 
famous for knocking out contenders 
with simple failures like a thrown 
bearing or a loosened bolt 

For 2712 miles everything had to 
work perfectly. And it did 

Now while you may not have a 
few hundred thousand dollars lying 
around to drop on a racing vehicle 
rest assured we put that same kind of 
commitment into vehicles you can 
afford. Working to make sure each car 
runs as well on its 100,000th mile as 
it did on its first 

Of course we also believe its 
very important our cars look their 
best... wait a minute, is that a bug 


on the windshield? 


QUEEE) 


BUILT FOR THE HUMAN RACI 





Theater 


‘Tap Dancing into Yesterday 


Broadway’s urge to rekindle musical popularity sends 
it rummaging relentlessly through old songs and scores 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


he opening and closing images in 

Crazy for You, a “new” Gershwin 
brothers musical that opened on Broad- 
way last week, depict chorus girls in giant 
headdresses out of some Busby Berkeley 
style fantasy. These shimmering day- 
dreams, afloat in dark space, pay homage 





to a bygone Broadway and to the movies 
of the pre-World War II era that have 
preserved its style for latter-day audi- 
ences. Between the wistful glints of re- 
membered magic unfolds a plot aptly con- 
cerning two moribund musical theaters, 
one on the Great White Way, the other in 
dusty Deadrock, Nev. In both cases the so- 
lution is said to be simple: put on a 
bouncy, pretty, old-fashioned and campily 
funny extravaganza, heavy on ostrich 
feathers and light on social significance, 
and people will come flocking back. 

Crazy for You was greeted with all but 
universal cheers last week, less for what 
the show is—a pleasant evening of well- 
loved songs and imaginative choreogra- 
phy hitched to a slow narrative, obvious 
jokes, completely undefined characters 
and mediocre performances—than for its 
shameless retrospection, its bland asser- 
tion that Broadway’s future lies in its past. 


56 





The second act contains two gratuitous 
slurs on the “concept” musicals that have 
dominated the past decade: a visual slap 
at Grand Hotel and a verbal slam toward 
Les Misérables. Yet those shows have pre- 
cisely what Crazy for You so painfully 
lacks: propulsive storytelling, cinematical 
ly fluid staging, emotionally powerful 
character songs, and a sense that some- 


thing urgent and meaningful Is at stake. 

The hoopla over Crazy is the center- 
piece of a musical nostalgia binge that is 
sweeping over Broadway as it nears the 
end of a season in which the only truly new 
American musical, Nick & Nora, 
quickly and the one new musical yet to 
come, Metro, is being imported from War- 
saw with an all-Polish creative team and 
cast, albeit performing in English. 

A week before Crazy for You, which is 
touting itself as a new musical for awards 
purposes but is in fact a reworking of the 
theme and score of the Gershwins’ 1930 
Girl Crazy, Broadway was graced by a 
straightforward revival of 1956's The Most 
Happy Fella. By the end of April, those 
shows are to be joined by Man of La Man- 
cha (1965) and Guys and Dolls (1950), and 
a belated transfer of the off-Broadway hits 
March of the Falsettos (1981) and Falsetto- 
land (1990), now paired in a single evening. 


died 
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Stage fantasy in Crazy for 
You, and earthy reality in 
The Most Happy Fella 





In addition are three “new” musicals recy- 
cling songs by black composers: Five Guys 
Named Moe, produced by London impre- 
sario Cameron Mackintosh but mounted 
by Americans around the work of Louis 
Jordan; Jelly’s Last Jam, featuring Jelly 
Roll Morton music and tap dancers Greg- 
ory Hines and Savion Glover; and The 
High Rollers Social and Pleasure Club, a re- 
view starring New Orleans songwriter Al- 
len Toussaint. 

Guys and Dolls offers a nonpareil text 
and score, and a creative team so impres- 
sive that before the first preview, a year 
long national tour starting in September 
had already been booked around the U.S. 
But the $5.5 million staging of 
composer-lyricist Frank 
Loesser’s comic gem will be 
hard pressed to equal the emo- 
* tional impact of his Most Hap- 

py Fella, telling of an inept but 
earnest quest for love by a 
hulking, homely immigrant 
farmer in California’s Napa 
Valley. The book, also by 
Loesser, is intermittently bur- 
dened with the same irritating 
cuteness and insincerity that 
lumbers Crazy for You and so 
many others of its ilk. The 
score, as well, has an over- 
abundance of the customary 
novelty songs (“Big D little a 
double / a s”) and robust 
group numbers set in town 
squares. But the show achieves 
absolute emotional believabil- 
ity in the performance of the 
title role by Spiro Malas, a 
baritone behemoth who does 
not stint either the character's 
crudeness or his virtue. When 
he stands alone, singing of his 
needs, the patina of the period 
slips away and what remains is timeless art. 

Crazy for You has several moments 
when characters might wrench out their 
feelings. But in the leading roles of a play- 
boy who just wants to sing and dance, and 
a small-town gal who just wants to honor 
her dad, Harry Groener is all tinny energy 
and Jodi Benson is all hollow spunk, so 
even the big ballads don’t pay off. He 
dances and sings just well enough to re- 
mind one of the greats without rivaling 
them. She is so amplified vocally that she 
sounds as though she were in a recording 
studio. The real blame belongs with the 
show’s creators, notably director Mike 
Ockrent and book writer Ken Ludwig. In 
their quest for Broadway’s past glory, they 
have forgotten the distinction between 
music and a musical. Great tunes are fine, 
and Crazy for You has them. But it takes 
great words, great stories and above all 
great feelings to make a great show. * 
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M. family has been after me to quit smoking for a long time. So I’ve tried everything. 


Even cold turkey. But eventually, I'd go right back to smoking again. 
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Then my doctor suggested a new approach that included the Habitrol™ (nicotine) patch. 
Habitrol is a skin patch. When used as part of a comprehensive smoking cessation program, it has been 
clinically proven to significantly increase the chances of quitting by relieving the craving for nicotine. 

In addition to the smoking cessation program, | was given a free kit. The kit includes tips 
on getting through the rough times and an audio tape for relaxation and motivation. My doctor is a big 
support as well. He even gave me a list of support groups | could attend. 

Of course, Habitrol won’t work for everyone. Only your doctor can determine if it’s right 
for you. If you’re pregnant or suffer from any serious disease, be sure to tell your doctor. The most 
common side effect is skin irritation. 

If you're really determined to quit, ask your doctor about Habitrol therapy. Or call 
1-800-YES-U-CAN,, for more information, today. 


If you're tired of quitting and failing, this could be your chance. 


IF YOU’VE GOT THE WILL, NOW YOU CAN HAVE THE POWER. 


"as BASEL 

4% Pharmaceuticals 
Deauon of CIBA-GEIGY Corporation 
Surreret, New Jersey OTRO! See tne! summary of Prescribing information on next page 











Habitrol ™ 

(nicotine) 

‘Transdermal Therapeutic System 

Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/tay over 24 hours 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
‘Habitro! treatment is indicaled as an aid to smoking cessation for the retiet ot nico- 
line withdrawal symptoms. Habéro! treatment should be used as a part of a com- 


Drehensve behavioral smoking cessabon program 
The use of Habitrot systems for longer than 3 months has not been studied 
CONTRAINDICA TIONS: 


Use of Habatrol systems is contraindicated in patients with hypersensitivity or aller - 
y 10 Nicotine oF to any of the cornponerts of the therapeutic system. 


Nicotine from any source can be toc and addictive Smoking causes bung cances, 
eatt disease. emphysema, and may adversely atlect the fetus and the pregnant wornan 
For any smoker, with or without concomitant disease or pregnancy, the risk ot nicotine 
feplacement in a Snoking cessation program should be weighed against the hazard ol 
Continued smoking while using Habirol systems. and the lietihoad of achieving ors - 
Safion of snoieng without necotine replacement 


Pregnancy Warning 

Tobacco smoke, which has been shown to be harmful to the fetus. contains 
nicotine hydrogen cyanide, and carbon monoxide Nicotine has been shown in 
animal studies to cause fetal harm. it is therefore presumed that Habitrol treat- 
ment can cause fetal harm when administered to 2 pregnant woman. The eflect 
of nicotine delivery by Habitrol systems has not been examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS, Other Effects). Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to allempl cessabon using educational and behavioral interven 
tons before using pharmacological approaches. It Habitrol therapy is used 
Guting pregnancy, o+ if the patient becomes pregnant while using Habitro! 
treatment, the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus 
Satety Mote Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine Prat are tolerated by adult smokers can produce symplorres 
©! potsoning and could prove fata! it Habitvol systems are apptied or ingested by 
Children oF pets. Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of their ini~ 
tial drug content. Thesetore. patients should be cautioned to insep both used and 
unused Habitrol systems out of the reach of children and pets. 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 

The patient should be urged to stop smoking completely when initiating Habitro! 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION) Patients should be informed that it 
they continue to smoke while using Habitrol systems, they may experience adverse 
effects due 10 peak nicotine levels higher than those expenenced trom smoking 
done It there cs a clinically signiticant increase in carchovascular or other effects, 
‘atinibutable to nicotine, the Habitrol dose should be reduced of Habitrot treatment 


The use of Habitro! systems beyond 3 months by patients who slop smoking 
‘Should be discouraged because the chronic consumption of nicotine by any route 
Can be harmful and addicting 
Allergic Reactions: \n 2 {-week. open-label Cermal irritation and sensitizabion 
‘Study of Habitrol systems, 22 of 220 patents exibited definate erythema at 24 
hours afler applicabon. Upon rechallenge. 3 patents exhibited mild-to-moderate 
contact allergy Patents with contact sensitization should be cautioned that a seri- 
Ou reaction Could oocut Irom exposure to other nicotine-containing products or 
smoking In the efficacy triats, erythema following system removal was typically 
Seen in about 17% of patients, some edema in 4%, and dropouts due to skin reac 
thons occurred in 6% of patients. 

Patents should be instructed to promptly discontinue the Habityol treatment 
and contact ew physicans they expenence severe of persrstent local skin reac- 
thors af the site of application (¢ 9. severe erythema, pruritus or edema) or a gen - 
eralized sion reaction (e.g. urticaria, hives, oF rash) 

‘Skin Disease: Hatyts0! sysiems we usually well tolerated by patients with normal 
‘shin, but may be irritating lor patients with some skin disorders (atopic or eczema - 
ous dermatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |: (sks of conve 
replacement in patients with certan cardiovascular and peripheral vascular dis - 
€8S65 Should be weighed against Ine Denelits of including mcotine replacement in 
a smoking cessation program lor them Specifically, patients with coronary heart 
disease (history of myocardial inlarchon and/or angina pectonss), serious cardiac 
‘aurhyinmaas, of vasospastic deseases (Buerger s drsease, Prinzmetal’s variant angi- 
fa) should be carefully screened and evaluated Detore mcobne replacement is pre - 
scribed 

Tachycardia occutting in association with the use of Habitrol treatment was 
feported occasionally. It senious cardiovascular symptoms occur with Habvtro! 
treatment, should be discontinued 

Habitrot Ireabment should generally not be used in pahents during the immedi - 
ae post-myocardial intarction penod, patents with serious arrythnras, and 
patients wilh severe of worsening angina pactores 
Renal or Hepatic Insufficiency: |e pharmacokinetics of ncoline Nave No! 
been studied in the elderly or in patents with renal or hepatic impaitment 
However, given that nicotine is extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Clearance ts Gependent on liver blood flow, some influence of Nepatic «mpaitment 
On drug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anticipated. Only severe renal 
impairment would be expected to affect the clearance of nicotine or its metabolites 
trom the circulation (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
Endocrine Diseases: }1a0\t/0| (reatment should be used with caution in 
pahents with hypertfyroidism. pheochromocytoma of insulin-dependent dia: 
betes since mcotine causes the release of catechotamines by the adrenal medu!- 


a 

Paptic Vicer Disease: Nicctive delays healing in peptic ulcer disease. theretore. 
Habitrol treatment should be used with caution in patients with active peplic ulcers 
and only when the benefits of including nicotine replacernent in a smokang cessa~ 
‘bon program outweigh Ihe risks. 

Accelerated Hypertension: Notre consifutes a 14 factor lor development 
Of malignant hypertension in pabents with accelerated hypertension, therelore, 
Habitro! Ireatment should be used with cauhon in hese palients and only when the 
benefits of including nicotine reptacement in a smoking cessation program out- 
weigh the risks 

Intormation for Patients 

A patent instruchon sheet is included in the package of Habtrol systems dis 
ensed to the patient. & contains important informaton and mstructors on how to 
use and dispose of Habitrol systems properly Patients should be encouraged to 
ask questions of the physician and pharmacist 

Pabents mus! be advised lo keep both used and unused systems out of the reach of 


Children and pets. 
Drug Interactions 
Smoking cessation, with or without mcotine replacement, may after the pharma 
Cokunetics of certain concomitant medications. 
May Require a Decrease in 
Dose at Cessation of Smoking Possible Mechanism 
Acetaminophen, catleine. Deinduction of hepatic 
imipramine, oxazepam. enzymes on smoking 
pentarocine. propranolol cessation 
theophylline 
tnsulin Increase of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with 
Adrene:gec antagonists Decrease in circulating 
(e.g. prazosin, ladetalol) Catecholamines with 
smoking cessation 
May Require an Increase In 
Possible Mechanism 
Adrenergic agonssts Decrease in circulating 
(@.g.. ‘soproterenol, catecholamunes with 
phenylephrine) smoling cessation 
Impairment of Fertility 


Nicotine itself does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory arwmals. However, 
nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of tumors m the cheek pouch - 
es of hamsters and lorestomach of F344 rats. respectively, when given in combina - 
ton with tumor-initiators One study. which could not be replicated. suggested that 
cotinine, the primary metabolite of nicotine. may cause lymphorebcular sarcoma in 
the large intestine in rats 

Nicotine and cofinine were not mutagenic in he Ames Saimonelia 
est. Nicotine induced reparable DNA damage in an & col test system. Nicotine 
was shown to be genotoxic in a test system using Chynese hamster ovary cells. In 
fats and rabbits. implantation can be delayed or snhibited by reduction in DNA syn- 
esis that appears to be caused Dy nicotine Studies Nave shown a decrease in lifter 
Size in rats eated wilh nicotine during gestation 

Category D (see WARNINGS) 

The harmiul effects of cigarette smoking on maternal and fetal Neatth are clearly 
established. These include low birth weight an increased risk of spontaneous 
abortion. and increased perinatal mortality The specie effects ot Habitrol treat - 
Ment on fetal development are unknown. Therelore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to atlempt cessation using educational and behaviora! interventions 
betore using pharmacologycal approaches. 

‘Spontaneous abortion dunng nicotine replacement Merapy has been reported. 
35 wit) smoking, nicotine as a Contributing tactor cannot be excluded 

Haditrot treatment should be used duning pregnancy ony ihe likelihood ot 
Smoking Cessation justiies the potential risk ot use of nicobne replacement by the 
patient, who may continue to smoke. 


Teratogenicity 
Animal Studies: Nicoine was Shows \o produce skeletal abormabies in the of 
‘spring of mice when gwven doses lowe to the dams (25 mgAup/day IP or SC) 
Maman Studies: Nicole leralogenicity has not been Studied i humans except 
35 a. component of cigarette smoke (each Cagarette smoked delivers about 1 mg of 
fecotine). It has not been possible to conclude whether cigarette smnoking is terato~ 
Othe ttects 

Effects 
Animal Stedies: ’ (icone bolus (up 10 2 mg/kg) to pregnant rhesus mon- 
keys Caused acidosis, Nypercarbia. and hypotension (fetal and maternal con- 
centrations were about 20 limes those achieved after smoking 1 cigarette in 5 
minutes). Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal lamb alter 
intravenous injection of 0 25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok 
ing 1 cigarette every 20 seconds for 5 minutes). Uterine blood tlow was 
reduced about 30% after infusion of 0.1 mg/kg/min nicotine for 20 minutes 10 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute tor 20 minutes) 
Maman Experience: Cuetec smoking dunng pregnancy & associated with an 
increased nsk of spontaneous abortion, low-birt-weight intanits and perinatal mor- 
tality. Nicotine and carbon monomde are considered the most likely mediators of 
these outcomes. The effects of cigarette smoking on fetal cardiovascular parameters 
have been studied near term Cigarettes increased letal acetic blood flow and heart 
fale, and decreased uterine blood flow and fetal breathing movements. Habetro! 
treatment has not been studied in pregnant humans 
Labor and Delivery 
Habitrol systems are not recommended to be left on during labor and delivery. The 
effects of nicotine on the mother of the fetus Curing labor are unknown 
Wursing Mothers 
Caution should be exercised when Habitrol therapy is administered to 
fursing women The safety of Haditrol treatment in nursing infants has not 
been examined. Nicotine passes Ireely into breast milk, the milk-to-plasma 
fatio averages 2 9. Nicotine is absorbed orally An infant has the ability to 
Clear nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance. however, the efficiency of 
removal is probably lowes! at birth The nicotine concentrations in milk can 
be expected to be lower with Habilrol treatment when used as directed than 
with cigarette smoking, as malernal plasma nicotine Concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement The risk of exposure of the 
intant to nicotine trom Habitrol systems should be weighed agains! ine 
Tisks associated with the intant’s exposure fo nicotine from continued 
smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination of 
breast milk with other components of tobacco smoke) and trom Habitrol 
Systems alone or in comoination with continued smoking 
Pediatric Use 


Habitrol systems are not recommended for use in cheldren because the safety and 
effectiveness of Habitro! treatment, in chaldeen and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eight patients over the age of 60 participated in clinical trials ot Habitro! ther - 
‘apy. Hatitrol herapy appeared to be 2s effective in this age group as in younger 
smohers. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessment of adverse events in the 792 patients who parhopated in controtied 
Clinecal tnals & complicated by the occurrence of Gi and CNS effects of nicotine 
withdrawal 25 well a5 nicotine excess. The actual mcdences of both are conlound - 
0 by concurrent smoking by many of the patients. In the trials. when reporting 
adverse events, the investigators did not attempt to identity he cause of Me symp - 
tom 

Topical Adverse Events 

The mast common adverse event associated with topical nicotine is a short-fived 
erythema, prurilus, of burning af fhe application se, which was seen at lexst once 





in 35% of patients on Habitro! treatment in the clinical tnals. Local erythema after 
System removal was noted at least once in 17% of patients and local edema in 4% 
Erythema generally resolved within 24 hours. Cutaneous hypersensitivity (contact 
Sensitization) ooourred in 2% of patients on Habatrol treatment (see PRECAL- 
TIONS, Allergic Reactions) 

Probably Causally Related 

The lollowing adverse events were reported more "requent)y in Habeirol-reated patients 
Dai pias cote pate eens oa epee a 





Frequencies tor 21 mg/day sysiem 
“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 
tReported in 1% to 3% of patents 
Unmarked i reported in < 1% of patients 


Causal Relationship Unknown 

Adverse events reported in Habitrol- and placebo-treated patients at aboul the 
Same frequency in clinical trials are listed below The clinical significance ol the 
association between Habra! beatment and these events is unknown. Dul Ney are 
reported as alerting information tor the clinwcian 

Body as a whole - Allergyt, back paint 

Cardiovascular system - Hypertension? 

Digestive system - Abdominal paint. constipationt, nausea”, vorniting 
Nervous system - Diznness”. concentration impaired? headache ( V" nsomnia* 
Respiratory system - Cough mcreased?. pharyngitis? sinusitis t 


Frequencies fot 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 

tReported in 1% 10 3% of patients 

Unenathed i reported in < 1% of patients 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Habstrol systems are likely to have 2 low abuse potential based on diflerences between 
lt anid cigarettes in tour characteristics commonly considered important in contnduting 
to abuse much slower absorption, much smailer fluctuations in blood levels, lower 
blood levels of nicotine, and less Srequent use (ic once daily) 

Dependence on mootine poltacriiex chewing gum replacement therapy has been 
reporled Such dependence might also occur trom transterence to Habitro! systems 
Of tobacco-based nicotine dependence. The use of the system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be discouraged 

To minernize the risk of dependence, patients should be encouraged to withdram 
gradually from Habitrol treatment after 4 to 6 woeks of usage. Recommended dose 
feduction is to progressively decrease the dose every 2 to 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 


OVERDOSAGE 

The effects of applying several Habitrol systems simultaneously or ot swallowe 
ing Habérol systems are unknown ( see WARNINGS. Satety Note Conceming 
Chwigren) 

The ova! LD,, for nicotine in rodents varies with species but is in excess of 24 
myhg, death § due to tespeatory paralyss The oral minimum lethal dose ot nico- 
tine in dogs is greater than S mg/g The oral minimum acute lethal dose for nico- 
Tine in human adults is reported to be 40 to 60 mg (<1 mg/kg) 

Two oF three Habitro! 30 cen? systems in capsules ted to dogs weighing 8-17 kg 
were emetic. but did nol produce any other significant cleucal signs. The adminis - 
tration of these patches corresponds to about 6-17 mg/kg of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms of an overdose of Hatetrol systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acute nicotine poisoning including. pallor, cold 
‘Sweat, Nausea. Salrvahion, vorwting. abdominal pain. darrhea. headache, dizz- 
Ness. disturbed hearing and vision. Iremor, mental contusion. and weakness, 
Prostration, hypotension, and respiratory ‘allure may ensue with large over- 
doses. Lethal doses produce comvutsions quickly and death follows as a result 
Of peripheral or central respisatory paralysis or. less trequently, cardiac failure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Habitrol syste should be removed imenesdiately if the patient shows signs of 
overdosage and the patent should seek immediate medical care The skin surface 
‘May be flushed with water and dried. No soap should be used since # may 
increase nicotine absorption. Nicotine will Continue to be delivered into the blood - 
‘stream tor several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
after removal of the system because of a depot of nicotine in the sion 
Overdose From Ingestion 
Persons ingesting Habitvol systems should be reterred to a health care facility tor 
management. Due to the possibelity of ncotine-induced seizures. activated char - 
Coal should De admunistered In unconscius patients with a secure airway, instill 
‘activated charcoal va nasogasinc tue. A saline catharbe or sorbitol added to the 
frst dose of actrvated charcoal may speed gastrointesbnal passage of Ihe sysien. 
Repeated doses of acteated charcoal should be administered as long as the sys- 
Jem remains in the gastrointestinal tract since it will continue to release mcotine for 
many hours 
Management of Nicotine Poisoning 
Otter supportive measures include drazepam or barbiturates lor secures, atpopine for 
excessive bronchal secretions ot diarrhea, resppratory Suppor for resperatory tashure. 
and vigorous fhald support tor Mypotension and cardiovascular collapse 
Satety and Handling 
Habitrol systems can be a Geral irritant and can cause contact sensitization. 
Although exposure of health care workers to nicotine from Habitro! systems should 
be minimal. care should be taken to avoid unnecessary contact with active sys~ 
ems, It you do hagdle active systems. wash with water alone, since soap may 
increase nicotine atsorption. Do nat touch yout eyes 


Disposai 
When the used system «s removed trom the skin, it should be folded over and placed 
in the protective pouch which contained the new system The used system should be 
immediately Cesposed of in such a way to prevent as access by cfuldren or pets Ser 
pation! information for further direchons for handling and disposal 
How to Store 
Do not store above 86°F (30°C) Decause Habilrol systems ave sensifive to heat A 
Slight discoloration of the system «s not 

Oo not store unpouched. Once removed from the protective pouch, Habstro! 
Syslems should be applied promptly since nicotine «s volatile and the system may 


lose sbengh 
CAUTION: Federal Law prohibits dispensing without prescription 
Printed in USA 
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A Race to Rescue the Salmon 


| Farmers, fishermen and others in the Northwest will have to change their 
| ways under a federal plan being designed to save the region’s cherished fish 








By JEANNE MCDOWELL CHINOOK 


. 


For Leslie Clark, 63, salm- 
on fishing was a_ birth 
right—a livelihood that has 
sustained four generations 
of his family. As a boy he 
learned from his father and 
grandfather the art of cast- 
ing vast gill nets on the 
teeming waters of the Columbia River. 
After years of practice, he says, “you un 
derstand the fish and his ways. You know 
what he’s going to do before you see him.” 

In Clark’s youth, glistening 27-kg (60- 
lb.) silver Chinooks and red-fleshed sock- 
eyes would leap into the nets. The com- 
mercial salmon season was 137 days long, 
and a day’s catch would often exceed a ton. 
But now the sockeyes have vanished and 
the silver Chinooks have dwindled. The 
season is one-third as long, and Clark and 
his two sons are lucky if they catch 136 kg 
(300 Ibs.) each day. Soon they may have to 
quit the business altogether because of a 


Endangered 
Earth 





broad effort to rebuild the salmon popula- 
tions on the lower Columbia and its main 
tributary, the Snake River. “Everyone who 
uses the river's water,” he says, “is going to 
have to share the burden and pain.” 

Last fall the Snake River sockeye was 
added to the nation’s endangered-species 
list, and this spring the National Marine 
Fisheries Service is expected to take simi- 
lar action on behalf of most races of Chi- 
nook. These actions pave the way for an 
extensive salmon-recovery plan to be put 
forth by the fisheries service in September 
that will affect not only commercial and 
sport fishing throughout a four-state area 
but also mining, farming and other indus 
tries that depend on the river and the 
power it generates. “There is no better ba- 
rometer of the health of the Northwest 
than salmon,” says Bill Arthur of the Sier- 
ra Club. “If we can bring back the salmon, 
we can demonstrate that we have learned 
to manage the natural systems in a way 
that perpetuates the bounty.” 

Before the roaring Columbia River be- 
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gan to be tamed by dams 59 years ago, it 
teemed with 16 million wild salmon a year 
as it cut a 1,930-km (1,200-mile) swath 
from its headwaters in British Columbia to 
its mouth at Astoria, Ore. Today its 
streams and tributaries are inhabited by 
only 2.5 million salmon a year, nearly 75% 
of which are spawned in domestic hatcher 

ies. Logging and grazing on public lands 
have eroded soils and buried spawning 
grounds. Delicate habitats have been dried 
up by the pumping of hundreds of millions 
of acre-feet of water to grow crops in east- 
ern Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon 

tana. Overharvesting by commercial fisher- 
men—both on the rivers and in the ocean, 
where the salmon spend two to five years 
of their life—has drastically reduced popu- 
lations of several fish stocks. 

But the most ferocious enemy of the 
fish is eight hydroelectric dams on the 
lower Columbia and Snake rivers that har- 
ness water behind massive walls of con- 
crete. On their journey upstream every 
year, the salmon are aided by fish ladders 
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that allow them to bypass oncoming cur- 
rents. But the trip downstream from the 
spawning grounds to the Pacific is a 
treacherous 1,450-km (900-mile) journey 
that obliterates up to 11 million juvenile 
salmon, called smolts, a year. Slack pools 
created by reservoirs behind the dams 
have slowed the smolts’ traveling time 
from seven days to six weeks. This in- 
creases their exposure to predators and to 
higher water temperatures that make 
them susceptible to disease. The combina- 
tion can be fatal, throwing off the delicate 
biological clock that allows the salmon to 
adapt miraculously from fresh to salt wa- 
ter once they get to the sea. The smolts 
that survive face a grisly threat: the major- 
ity end up ground to a pulp in the deadly 
turbines that create the cheapest electric- 
ity in the country. 

Saving the salmon will require a far- 
reaching plan to restore habitat, reduce 
the number of commercial fish harvests 
and limit the number of hatchery salmon 
released in the river. But the crucial ele- 
ment will be changing operations at the 
dams to increase the velocity of the waters 
so that young fish are quickly flushed sea- 
ward, Biologists say this can be achieved 
by releasing vast amounts of water from 
upstream reservoirs or by lowering water 
levels in the pools behind the dams during 
the spring migration. 

While the Endangered Species Act 
has given a sense of urgency to the salm- 
on’s plight, a number of efforts have al- 
ready been made to increase the runs. In 
1980, Congress passed the Northwest 
Power Act, which required federal power 
authorities, who oversee the dams, to give 
salmon protection equal priority with 
electricity production. The act also creat- 
ed the four-state Northwest Power Plan- 
ning Council, which aimed to double the 
number of salmon to 5 million to make up 
for those lost in the dams. To meet this 
goal, the council established fish hatcher- 
ies and installed screening devices at many 
dams to prevent smolts from being sucked 
into the turbines. The council has also or- 
dered barges to transport smolts around 
the dams and has increased the flows by 
releasing water from storage reservoirs. 

But 12 years and a billion regional dol- 
lars spent on such efforts have failed to re- 
build or even stabilize the salmon popu- 
lations. Optimism about hatchery tech- 
nology has waned, and many scientists 
now believe that domesticated salmon 
lack the genetic robustness of wild 
ones. Environmentalists complain that 
the planning council is too weak to take 
on the utilities that have dominated the 
river for decades. “The fish got what utili- 
ties were willing to give them,” says Bill 
Bakke, of the Oregon Trout, a fish-con- 
servation group. Instead of doubling, the 
number of salmon has continued to de- 
cline steadily. 

The forthcoming plan from the Na- 
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| FUME Map by Paul |. Pughese. 


Gill netter Sam Culps, 
a Native American, 
holds aloft an entire 
morning's catch. The 
four tribes that hold 
fishing rights in the 
Columbia River basin, 
prime spawning 
ground for sockeye 
and Chinook salmon, 
fear that a federal 
plan to protect the 
endangered fish will 
hurt their livelihood. 


tional Marine Fisheries Service is likely to 
be much stricter in requiring increased 
water flows at the dams. Farmers, manu- 
facturers and utilities are worrying about 
the consequences. In Lewiston, a port 748 
km (465 miles) inland on the Snake River 
in Idaho, port director Ron McMurray 
says barge traffic may be halted several 
months a year, forcing farmers to trans- 
port cargo by rail or truck. Ron Reimann, 
who farms 1,295 hectares (3,200 acres) in 
Pasco, Wash., estimates that it will cost 
him $1.3 million if he has to move his irri- 
gation pumps to accommodate lower wa- 
ter levels. In addition, electricity rates are 
expected to rise as much as 8% because of 
the decreased efficiency of the hydro- 
electric plants. Aluminum manufacturers, 
lured to the region by cheap energy, could 
be hit, as well as the small towns they 
support. 

Officials at the fisheries service insist 
that the recovery plan will spread the bur- 
den among all the divergent interests, but 
a power struggle is already under way. 
“Fish advocates” blame the Army Corps 
of Engineers, which runs the dams, for not 
assuming responsibility for the diminished 
salmon runs. Idaho farmers, on the other 
hand, want to protect their water-guzzling 
crops. Meanwhile, four Native American 
tribes are sure to go to court if their rights 
to half of all fish in the Columbia River 
basin are taken away. 

Even so, the battle to save the salmon 
has generated far less rancor than the 
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struggle between environmentalists and 
loggers over the northern spotted owl. In 
addition to its contribution to the North- 
west economy—$52 million a year 
in commercial fishing-related income 
alone—the salmon has deep-seated sym- 
bolic value. Names of towns such as Chi- 
nook and White Salmon reflect the place 
of the cherished fish in the region’s soul. 
In religious ceremonies, Native American 
tribes thank their Creator for the life- 
perpetuating salmon. 

Salmon lovers call completion of 
Grand Coulee Dam in 1941 one of the 
darkest moments for the fish. As 27-kg 
(60-lb.) “June hogs” made their sum- 
mer migration upstream that year, fol- 
lowing their unwavering instinct to re- 
turn to the streams where they were 
born, thousands perished when they 
flung themselves against the unyielding 
concrete. But even the staunchest fish 
advocates realize that the June hogs are 
gone forever and the dams are here to 
stay. Biologists are optimistic, however, 
that a strong recovery plan can bring 
other salmon species back from the 
brink within 20 years. Leslie Clark, the 
third-generation gill netter, is willing to 
put his beloved livelihood on hold to 
achieve that end. “Fishing has been 
good to us,” he says. “But watching 
these fantastic fish go down to little or 
nothing has been very sad. If you de- 
pend on a resource, you've got to take 
care of it.” a 
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Delight in a Shaping Hand 


An exhibit of the craftsmanlike, poetic forms of Martin 
Puryear shows why he is one of the best sculptors alive 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





f you wanted to create a list of the 

American artists who came through the 
ugly, corrosive decade of the ’80s with 
their aesthetic values intact and a robust 
body of highly original work to show, it 
might not be very long. But it would cer- 
tainly include the sculptor Martin Pur- 
year. Puryear is 50, and his midcareer ret- 
rospective, organized by Neal Benezra for 
the Art Institute of Chicago, is now on the 
second stop of its tour, at the Hirshhorn 
Museum in Washington. Through 1992 it 
will also be seen in Los Angeles and Phila- 
delphia, though not, alas, in New York 
City. New York's Whitney Museum of 
American Art, though it likes to talk 
about “minority art” and plans the full 
treatment in "92 for that feeble ephemerid 





Jean-Michel Basquiat, is not taking this 
exhibition by a man who is both black and 
one of the best sculptors alive. 

And one can guess why: Puryear is, 
above all, a maker. His imagination is 
rooted in craft and promotes delight in 
the action of the shaping hand on material 
substance. It is about vigorous embodi- 
ment, pathos, nature, dreams and humor. 
It is totally unlike the overconceptualized 
gibberish, with its dull embroidery of 
French post-Structuralist theory, that lies 
like a pall over the corpse of the American 
avant-garde and substitutes for thought in 
some quarters of the museum world. 

Puryear works mainly in wood, though 
mud, wire and tar also figure in his reper- 
tory. His bank of cultural memory is filled 
with images of canoes and framed tents, 


ceremonial staves and coffins, trestle 
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66yy. : 

Nimble songwriting and heartfelt 
singing in the kind of debut album that 
harkens back to the halcyon days of 
James Taylor and Jackson Browne...” 
-TIME * magazine 


° 
One of the honest, emotional 
voices we need in this decade.” 


—LA Times 


Nominated for 3 Grammy* Awards 
* Best New Artist 

“Walking In Memphis” 

«Song Of The Year 

“Walking In Memphis” 

* Best Pop Vocal Performance, Male 
Marc Cohn’s self-titled album also 
includes “Silver Thunderbird,” 
“True Companion” and “29 Ways.” 


On Atiantic...Cassettes 
end Compact Discs. 











Reading 


worth 
writing 
TOr 


If you're looking for some 
good reading, you've just 
found it. The free Consumer 
Information Catalog. 


The Catalog lists about 
200 federal publications, 
many of them free. They 
can help you eat right, 
manage your money, 
stay healthy, plan your 
child’s education, learn 
about federal benefits 
and more. 


So sharpen your pencil. 
Write for the free 
Consumer Information 
Catalog. And get reading 
worth writing for. 


— 


Consumer Information Center 
Department RW 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 
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framing and basketry. In particular, hav- 
ing spent two years in the "60s teaching for 
the Peace Corps in a village in Sierra Le- 
one, he was influenced by the work of 
West African carpenters. 

But an equally important part of his 
education was his encounter, in 1966, with 
the cabinetmaker James Krenov. Because 
of the irrational gap that exists in America 
between “arts” and “crafts,” few of the 
people who can rattle off the monikers of 
this or that “emerging artist” could attach 


any significance to Krenov’s name. But for | 








anyone who knows the difference be- | 


tween a stopped rabbet and a sliding 
dovetail, and can appreciate the deep lev- 
els of aesthetic decision that go with an 
understanding of wood, his work is a kind 
of talisman. Krenov, says Puryear, 
“opened my eyes to an entirely new de- 
gree of commitment and sensitivity to ma- 
terials.” And when this growing apprecia- 
tion of substance—of the subtle nature of 
material as an entity with its own rights, 
not just inert stuff to be chopped into a 
predetermined shape—intersected with 
Minimalism, the “heroic” American style 
of Puryear’s youth, his real line of devel- 
opment began. 


he work of Minimalist artists like 

Donald Judd and Richard Serra had 
always contained, in its heart, an industri- 
al metaphor; it was just that Puryear pre- 
ferred earlier industrial forms, those of 
the wooden-pattern maker, the wheel- 
wright, the cooper. As Robert Storr points 
out in his catalog essay, Puryear’s project 
was “to recover the creative possibilities 
offered by highly refined crafts that have 
been marginalized by industrial society, or 
simply lost to it.” This meant rescuing a 
different kind of craft for sculpture, using 
it to realize in organic materials, chiefly 
wood, large mysterious forms that bor- 
dered on nature and drew poetic strength 
from its limitless variety. 

Puryear’s work has the exact Ameri- 
can-grain quality—if not the episodic fuss- 
iness—of that earlier virtuoso of the dove- 
tail and the lamination, the sculptor H.C. 
Westermann. It also has some of Wester- 
mann’s laconic humor. Sanctuary, 1982, is 
one such piece: a cubical box of thick 
wood mounted on two raw branches with 
the bark still on them, which turn out to be 
“legs,” pedaling a wooden wheel—a sort 
of absurd unicycle, designed for flight. 

Shelter is a favorite image of Pur- 
year’s. For Beckwourth, 1980, presents a 
kind of solid wooden hogan with an ovoid 
top plastered in cracked mud, recalling 
both the primitive hut and the origins of 
the pendentive dome. (Jim Beckwourth is 
a figure often invoked by Puryear’s sculp- 
ture. The freed son of a white man and a 
black slave woman, he served as a guide 
for various Western expeditions in the 
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early 19th century, fought in the Mexican 
War and was at one point made a chief of 
the Crow Indians—a symbol of multicul- 
tural America if ever there was one.) 
Behind Puryear’s work one also sees, 
as a pervasive presence to whom constant 
homages are paid, Constantin Brancusi 
Of all 20th century sculptors, Brancusi did 
the most to combine a reductive, Modern- 
ist sensibility with the language and tech- 
niques of vernacular carpentry. There are 
echoes of the great Romanian right 
through this show, from the roughly 
notched beam like a huge crosscut-saw 
blade in Some Tales, 1975-77, to the som- 
ber egglike or coffin-shaped forms of 
Maroon, 1987-88, or Lever #2, 1988-89 
The joint, said the American architect 
Louis Kahn, was the beginning of all orna- 


Night and Day, 1984: a spectacular arc 


ment. Puryear’s work accepts and cele- 
brates this. In Thicket, 1990, his intersec- 
tions run free variations on the notching, 
lapping and tenoning of practical carpen- 
try in order to generate a curved form with 
straight balks of pine. The mysterious 
dark, shiny lump of Self, 1978, is one of 
those forms that would be banal in fiber 
glass or even bronze; but it is made of lam- 
inated and coopered wood, and its varia 
tions of sanding and cutting, the slight 
bumps and dimples of the black-painted 
skin, give it a peculiar organic eloquence 
Where Puryear is altogether marvel- 
ous is in the pieces that speak directly and 
in a closely disciplined way for their own 
substance. Among these is the spectacular 
arc of Night and Day, 1984, half white and 
half black, a wooden effigy of the track of 
the sun. Especially there is the delicately 
ordered construction based on a nautilus 
shell, Bower, 1980. Its wooden web is as 
precise as the skeleton of an aircraft wing 
and yet is imbued with a promise of shel- 
ter: one would be happy to crawl inside it 
and rest. With this piece, Puryear’s desire 
for an eloquence of craft and his interest 
in the metaphorical relations between ar- 
chitecture and sculpture were fulfilled 
early. He seems to be that contemporary 
rarity, a wholly integrated artist—in short, 
the real thing, and a figure of undeniable 
importance in American sculpture # 
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BENEVOLENCE AND BETRAYAL by Alexander Stille 


Summit; 365 pages; $25 


By JOHN ELSON 


he fate of Italian Jewry during World 

War II has a special poignancy. This 
oldest of Judaic communities in the West 
ern world had survived nearly two millen- 
niums of intermittent repression and per- 
secution. Italy was among the last 
countries of Europe to eliminate the ghet- 





to, when Rome was liberated and the Pa- 
pal States were abolished in 1870. Yet 
during the next 60 or so years, life for Ital- 
ian Jews was sweet indeed. Anti-Semitism 
was of littke moment in a country where 
they were such a tiny minority—47,000 in 
a population of 45 million, as of 1910 
that most Italians had never even met a 
Jew. Barriers to their material and social 
success, to assimilation and intermarriage, 
were few. In Italy, perhaps more than in 
any other European land, Jews felt truly 
at home. 

The reality—that their sense of securi- 
ty ultimately proved chimerical—is a trag- 
ically familiar tale, with more than its 
share of ironies. Strange as it may seem 
now, a substantial minority of Jews wel- 
comed Benito Mussolini’s accession to 
power in 1922. He promised order in a 
land threatened by leftist chaos, and i] Du 
ce’s brand of Fascism did not become 
ideologically anti-Semitic until he fell un- 
der Adolf Hitler’s political sway during 
the mid-30s, To many Jews, patriotism 
became a near substitute for faith and for 
the ancient rituals they infrequently ob- 
served. Such was their loyalty to their 


Franco Schénheit, in top hat, and classmates in a school play 








homeland that on the so-called Day of 
Faith (Dec. 18, 1935), communities even 
donated gold and silver religious objects 
from their synagogues to help pay for the 
invasion of Abyssinia. 

Italian Jews eventually learned what 
happened to their coreligionists else- 
where under Nazi rule. Yet even af- 
ter Mussolini approved the racial laws of 
1938, which shattering- 
ly demoted Jews to sec- 
ond-class citizenship, 
many naively clung to 
the belief that “it can’t 
happen here.” Ettore 
Ovazza of Turin, leader 
of the country’s Jewish 
Fascists, remained a 
true believer until the 
very end—perhaps even 
as he was shot dead by 
an SS officer while try- 
ing to escape to Swit- 
zerland in September 
1943. A half-Jewish 
writer whose nom de 
plume was Pitigrilli 
converted to Roman 
Catholicism and be- 
came a Fascist spy; he 
had once lectured suc- 
cessfully in Warsaw, 
and his name, curiously, lives on as a Pol- 
ish slang term for something suspect or 
obscene. 

Benevolence and Betrayal has heroes 
as well as moral lepers. Rabbi Riccardo 
Pacifici risked his life by staying in Genoa 
after its occupation by German troops to 
minister to the city’s large Jewish refugee 
population; he was one of some 7,000 
Italian Jews to die in concentration 
camps. Carlo Schénheit, a cantor from 
Ferrara, and his son Franco were among 
the handful who survived Buchenwald, 
the horrors of which Alexander Stille de- 
scribes with chilling understatement. Pie- 
tro Cardinal Boetto, the frail Archbishop 
of Genoa, unhesitatingly agreed to carry 
on the work of a Jewish relief organiza- 
tion after it was forced to disband. “They 
are innocents,” he told his secretary. 
“We must help them at whatever cost to 
ourselves.” And then there were the 
thousands of Italian Christians who out 
of uncommon decency defied authority 
by harboring Jews or warning them of im- 
pending Gestapo roundups. 

Stille, an American journalist with an 
Italian Jewish father, is largely content 
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LEGAL NOTICE 
ATTENTION!!! 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO PEOPLE WITH BJORK-SHILEY CONVEXO- 
CONCAVE ARTIFICIAL HEART VALVES AND THEIR SPOUSES. 


The purpose of this notice is to inform you of your legal rights. If 
you or your spouse has a Bjork-Shiley Convexo-Concave (“C/C”) 
heart valve, your rights may be affected by a proposed settlement of 
a lawsuit that entitles you to a payment in cash and other benefits. 
The name of the lawsuit is i i 

Pfizer Inc, Case No. C-1-91-256, which is pending before Judge S. 
Arthur Spiegel of the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Ohio. A hearing will be held on June 5, 1992, at 10 a.m., 
in Courtroom 842, United States Post Office and Courtroom, 100 
East Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio to determine whether the 
proposed settlement is fair, adequate and reasonable. Please 

read this notice carefully to understand your legal rights. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ACTION 

The lawsuit and settlement involve only the C/C heart valve and not 
any other model of Bjork-Shiley valve. The plaintiffs in the lawsuit 
have filed a complaint seeking damages for alleged concern that their 
C/C valves may experience a strut fracture at some time in the future. 
The defendants, Shiley Incorporated and Pfizer Inc, have denied 

any liability to the plaintiffs. The parties have reached a proposed 
settlement of this action. Following is a summary of the terms. 


TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 

1, The Consultation Fund. Shiley has deposited $80,000,000 with 
the Court for the Consultation Fund. If there are more than 20,000 
claimants, then Shiley will make additional payments to the Fund 
according to a specific schedule. This Fund shall be distributed 
among claimants to provide them with money to consult with their 
cardiologist or other health care provider about their C/C heart 
valves. There will be no restriction on the use of the money. 


2. Patient Benefit Fund. Shiley will create a Patient Benefit Fund 
of $75,000,000. The first $12,500,000 will be deposited 30 days 
after final approval of the settlement, and beginning the second 
year, at least $6,250,000 will be deposited annually until the total 
is $75,000,000. 


The Patient Benefit Fund will be used: (a) to fund research and 
development of diagnostic techniques to identify implantees 
who have a significant risk of strut fracture; and to fund research 
conceming the characterization and/or reduction of the risks 

of valve replacement surgery, including improvement of the 
techniques for such surgery; (b) if diagnostic techniques are 
developed, and approved for use by government regulatory 
agencies, to provide these diagnostic services to class members; 
and (c) to reimburse implantees for medical costs associated with 
valve replacement surgery due to a risk of strut fracture, and, for 
a reasonable time afterwards, any complications directly resulting 
therefrom. Items (b) and (c) cover costs that are not covered by 
insurance or government benefit. If the Patient Benefit Fund 
becomes depleted and additional funds are needed to continue 

to reimburse implantees for costs of valve replacement surgery, 
Shiley will continue to provide such reimbursement for as long 
as there are qualifying class members. 


3. The Supervisory Panel. A Supervisory Panel of six experts 
will be established, subject to the overall supervision of the Court, 
to approve, manage and administer the Patient Benefit Fund 
research and development programs. The Supervisory Panel will 
also establish guidelines determining under what conditions the 
Patient Benefit Fund will pay for diagnostic techniques or valve 
replacement surgery. 


4. Fracture Compensation Mechanism. In the case of strut 
fracture, the fracture claimant will be guaranteed prompt 
compensation in accordance with a specific formula as provided 
for in the Agreement. In the alternative, fracture claimants may 
elect to receive compensation through binding arbitration for 
compensatory damages only, or may elect to litigate in Court. 


5. Settled Claims. The settlement shall settle all claims of injury, 
loss or damage deriving from the implantation of or relating to 
any C/C heart valve, other than (a) claims for benefits provided 
under the settlement agreement and (b) claims alleging injury 
due to an actual in vivo malfunction of the claimant's valve. 


6. Counsel Fees and Costs. Counsel for the settlement class shall 
receive, as compensation for services performed, a Court award 
of fees and expenses based upon gross amount of monies and 
benefits received by the settlement class from both funds. Counsel 
fees and administrative costs of the settlement will be paid from 
the Patient Benefit Fund or Consultation Fund. 


7. Guarantee. Pfizer will guarantee Shiley’s settlement obligations. 


REQUESTS FOR EXCLUSION 

The Court will exclude you from the proposed settlement if you 
wish, but only if you mail a written request for exclusion to Daniel J. 
Lyons, Jr., Deputy Clerk, United States Post Office and Courthouse, 
100 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202, postmarked by May 
22, 1992. If you do not exclude yourself in writing, you will be 
bound by the settlement, if approved, and will not be allowed to 
bring a lawsuit on any settled claim. 


APPEARANCE BY COUNSEL 

The lead counsel identified below will act as your counsel at the 
hearing; however, you may also have your own attomey appear 
on your behalf. 


OBJECTIONS 

You may object to class certification or the proposed settlement, 
either on your own or through counsel. But the Court will consider 
an objection only if it is mailed to Daniel J. Lyons, Jr., Deputy Clerk, 
United States Post Office and Courthouse, 100 East Fifth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202, and is postmarked no later than May 22, 
1992. Attendance at the hearing is not necessary; however, any class 
member wishing to be heard orally in opposition to class certification 
or proposed settlement should indicate his or her intention to appear 
at the hearings in a written objection. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

Any questions you have about the matters contained in this notice 
should NOT be made to the Court, but should instead be directed to 
the Lead Counsel for the Class, in writing, at the address set forth 
below. If you believe you may be a member of the Class and if you 
did not receive a Notice in the mail, complete the “Information 
Form” below. Or, you may write or fax your request for a copy of 
these papers to: 


Waite, Schneider, Bayless & Chesley Co., L.P.A. 
1513 Central Trust Tower 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

FAX: (513) 621-0262 


IMPORTANT 

If you have a C/C heart valve, the Court asks that you send in your 
name and address to assure that you receive your payment and other 
benefits if the settlement is approved. Complete the “Information 
Form” below, and mail it to the address indicated on the Form. 

We cannot assure that you will receive your payment unless the 
Court has your name and address. 


DATED: January 23, 1992 

Daniel J. Lyons, Jr. 

Deputy Clerk, United States District Court 
Southern District of Ohio, Western Division 


INFORMATION FORM 
Name of valve recipient 
Address 
Spouse name 


Address if different 


Mailto: Stanley M. Chesley, Esq. 
Waite, Schneider, Bayless & Chesley Co., L.P.A. 
1513 Central Trust Tower 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Please obtain proof that you or your spouse is a recipient of a Bjork-Shiley 


CIC heart valve. You will be asked to provide this information at a later time. 


| 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


CAB DRIVERS' SECRET 

New York City cab driver tipped us off 

about the Wooden Bead Seat’s “mystical” 
massaging action. It enables you to sit for long 
periods of time without discomfort or 
fatigue—whether you're at a desk or in traffic. 
It works like modern-day acupressure, gently 
massaging your back and legs, stimulating 
tired muscles and improving circulation. It 
creates a “zone of comfort” between you and 
the seat, allowing air to circulate so you stay 
cool in summer and warm in winter. The 
Wooden Bead Seat has health benefits, too. It’s 
recommended by chiropractors because it sup- 
ports the lower back and helps improve pos- 
ture. The smooth lacquered wood beads are 
handstrung with flexible, heavy-duty nylon 
cord. Our Wooden Bead Seat will keep you 
comfortable all year long. $29.95 #2690. 


Share the comfort—two for $49.95 #2700. 
THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE” 800-872-5200 | 


* DEPT. TMEZ801; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


lf you prefer, mail check or credit card number with expiration date and authorized signature. Please 
include $29.95 plus $5.95 (for UPS/insurance) for the Bead Seat #2690. Two for $49.95 plus $6.95 
(for UPS/insurance) #2700. 

30-day return privilege. 
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We Get a Good 


Return on Our Investment. 





©Michael J. Nehl 


The Nature Conservancy takes a 
business approach to protecting 
our natural world. Each day in the 
Unired States we invest in over 
1,000 additional acres of critical 
habirar so that rare animals and 


plants—like this lemon lily— 
will return next year. Join us, and 
make an investment in our 
natural heritage. Future return: 
isn’t that what investment is 


all about? 
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Nature: 


Conservancy 





Conservation Through Private Action 


For more information, call toll-free 1-800-628-6860. 
(or write The Nature Conservancy, Box PSA, 1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 22209) 
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to let the wonders and terrors of his 
subjects’ experiences speak for them- 
selves. The result is a dogged but deeply 
moving addition to the literature of the 
Holocaust. r 


Swamp Gothic 


SCAR LOVER by Harry Crews 
Poseidon; 284 pages; $19 


$ magine William Faulkner in a fright wig 
or Carson McCullers and Flannery 
O’Connor strapped side by side on a roller 
coaster, and you have Harry Crews writing 


| Southern gothic. In 1990 he produced the 


uproarious Body, in which he yoked a fam- 
ily of half-crazy Georgia crackers to the 
queasy glitz of big-time body building. 
Now there’s Scar Lover, a comic love story 
filled with death and mutilation. 

In one of the novel's many unhinged 
moments, a typically bizarre collection of 
Crews characters gather in a Florida 
swamp for the late-night cremation of 
Henry Leemer. As her father burns on the 
pyre, Sarah Leemer gives saccharine as- 
surances to her lover, 
Pete Butcher, the an- 
gry-young-man_ hero; 
Sarah does indeed 
want a “houseful of 
little ones.” When the 
ashes cool, the widow 
Gertrude Leemer, 
still recovering from a 
double mastectomy, 
hefts her husband’s 
skull like a bowling 
ball and muses, “The final scar makes all 
of us safe from the world.” She credits 
this insight to the sinister Linga, a 
giant Rastafarian woman with a face 
“beautifully scarred” by razor markings 
and dyed in a vivid multicolored swirl, 
who is passing out ganja cigarettes from a 
Sucrets tin. 

As long as Crews is taking big risks, 
like arranging an appallingly sentimental 
love scene against a backdrop of psyche- 
delic macabre, Scar Lover works a kind of 
wacky magic. But his premise, which is 
roughly that scars have as much to do with 
healing as with hurt, doesn’t carry him 
very far, and neither do the grotesque ac- 
cidents that pass for plot. 

When he’s not freewheeling, Crews is 
just plain sloppy. Set for no apparent rea- 
son in the mid-’50s, the novel has an un- 
settling contemporary feel that makes ev- 
ery detail seem anachronistic. The prose, 
taut and terrifying early on when sex is a 
threat and violence a seduction, goes limp 
once Sarah and Pete embark on an apple- 
pie romance. Even in the fun house of 
Southern gothic, losing control of the fine 
tuning is a mistake. —By Adam Begley 





Harry Crews 











Focusing on the Margins 








By JANICE C. SIMPSON 





utsiders are Mira Nair’s specialty. She 

has always, the filmmaker says, “been 
drawn to stories of people who live on the 
margins of society; people who are on the 
edge, or outside, learning the language of 
being in between; dealing with the ques- 
tion, “What, and where, is home?’ ” 








Screen lovers Sarita 
| Choudhury and Denzel 
| Washington; Nair, right 


At the relatively tender age of 34, 
India-born Nair has built a global reputa- 
tion for her skill at portraying those lives, 
With unsentimental care, her camera has 
focused over the past 13 years on homeless 
children, homesick exiles and struggling 
immigrants. Her first feature film, Salaam 
Bombay!, won awards at Cannes in 1988 
and an Academy Award nomination. Her 
second, Mississippi Masala, a piquant love 
story about an Indian immigrant and a 
black American in the Deep South, is gar- 
nering warm reviews and a growing fol- 
lowing. A film about the life of Buddha is 
in preproduction, and its $30 million bud- 
| get certifies her arrival in the major 
leagues of moviemaking. 

Unlike the people who populate her 
frames, Nair has always enjoyed a strong 
sense of who she is and where she belongs. 
The daughter of a government adminis- 
trator, she grew up comfortably in Bhuba- 
neswar, a small city in eastern India. At 
boarding school she became a serious the- 
| ater student and discovered the work of 








| In the piquant film Mississippi Masala, Indian-born Mira 
Nair depicts outsiders in multiethnic America 


avant-garde British director Peter Brook. 

Unhappy after a year at Delhi Univer- 
sity, Nair applied to colleges in the U.S., 
ending up at Harvard because it offered 
the biggest scholarship. But Harvard’s 
theater program proved disappointing, far 
more orthodox than her experimental 
work at home. Nair looked around for a 
more challenging place to direct her cre- 





| ative energy. She found it in film. “Docu- 
mentaries really grabbed me,” she says. 
“They were a way of entering people’s 
lives—if they should choose to let you 
enter—and embracing them.” 
Shuttling between her native land and 
the U.S., Nair filmed a number of lives 
over the next few years. Among them: an 
Indian immigrant working in New York 
City while his wife and newborn son re- 
mained home in a world increasingly un- 
familiar to him; and pregnant Indian 
women who contemplated abortion of fe- 
male fetuses because their society prizes 
sons over daughters. /ndia Cabaret, a 
hard-eyed look at a group of Bombay 
strippers, wontthe American Film Festival 
award for the best documentary of 1985. 
But Nair grew restless. “I was tired of 
waiting for things to happen,” she says, re- 
ferring to the serendipitous nature of the 
documentary film process. “I wanted to 
make them happen.” Working with an 
idea in 1983 for a documentary about 
Bombay street kids, she decided instead 





to turn their stories into a feature film. 
Salaam Bombay!, made on a $900,000 
budget, was a commercial as well as a criti- 
cal success; Nair used part of the profits to 
provide educational, medical and voca- 
tional services for street children. 

The inspiration for Mississippi Masala, 
Nair’s first English-language film—her 
other work was in Hindi—came from a 
New Yorker magazine article about an In- 
dian family forced to leave their native 
land of Uganda when dictator Idi Amin 
expelled Asians from the country in 1972. 
In her film, Nair relocates them to Missis- 
sippi, where Indian immigrants now domi- 
| nate the motel business. The daughter in 
the family falls in love with an Afri- 
can American (Academy Award 
~ winner Denzel Washington) who 
owns a rug-cleaning service. Their 
romance sets off a clash of cultures 
between Indian Africans who have 
never seen India and African 
: Americans who have never seen 
Africa. In the background are anx- 
ious white Americans who are 
equally dislocated as the country 
changes around them. 

Determined to capture con- 
temporary America with accuracy, 
Nair spent a month moving from 
motel to motel, interviewing the 
Indian families who owned them. 
In Greenwood, Miss., she also 
spent time in the black community, 
attending church, going to barbe- 
cues and hanging out in the local 
barbershop. “I think it would have 
been different if I had been white,” 
she says, “But I was allowed in. I 
was seen as one of them.” 

Uganda proved even more 
| congenial. During her weeks there, Nair 
| fell in love with Mahmood Mamdani, a 

political scientist who was born in India 

but grew up in Uganda and returned there 
| after earning his Ph.D. from Harvard, just 
| three months before Amin’s expulsion 
| edict was announced. Mamdani moved to 
Tanzania, then went home in 1979 when 
the restrictions against Asians were lifted. 
He is, says Nair proudly, “‘a true son of Af- 
rica.” The couple, now married, have 
bought the beautiful house in Kampala 
that the Indian family is forced to aban- 
don in Mississippi Masala; they live there 
with their four-month-old son Zohran. 

Ahead is the challenge of the Buddha 
project, with its intimidating budget, mul- 
tiple locations in India and all the risks 
that accumulate for an auteur who has 
never experienced big-league success—or 
failure. But Nair isn’t worried. “Knowing 
| where you come from gives one an incred- 
ible amount of self-confidence,” she says. 
Besides, anywhere she aims her camera is 
now her home. a 
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Television. 


Forward 
Into the 
Past 


With a high-adventure 
history lesson, George 
Lucas joins a growing 
band of top filmmakers 
who are dabbling in TV 








By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





he prime-time Pancho Villa is a 

dashing figure. The Mexican revo- 

lutionary hero, who shows up in the 
first episode of The Young Indiana Jones 
Chronicles, battles gringos, champions the 
poor and makes inspiring speeches about 
the land. Yet his followers are an unsavory 
bunch who steal food from the peasants 
they are fighting to protect. “In a revolu- 
tion, it’s people who suffer,” sighs a tooth- 
less old man whose chicken has been 
snatched. “All over the world, revolutions 
come and go. Presidents rise and fall. 
They all steal your chickens.” 

Indiana Jones, George Lucas’ whip- 
wielding superhero, battled just about ev- 
erything from giant boulders to sinister 
Nazis in three hugely successful movies. 
But those exploits pale beside Lucas’ dar- 
ing in bringing his popular character to 
television. His new ABC series, which be- 
gins next week, follows the exploits of 
young Indy as he travels the world with his 











father, a college professor, and encoun- 
ters some of the most famous people and 
events of the early 20th century. Indy 
serves as a courier at the Battle of Verdun, 
meets the young Picasso in Paris, goes big- 
game hunting with Teddy Roosevelt, 
matches wits with Sigmund Freud and 
even has a hot romance with Mata Hari. 
There are thrills and chills, but also- 
here’s where the derring-do comes in—a 
dose of history, philosophy and social 
commentary. As young Indy might put it, 
“Holy smokes!” 

Chances are The Young Indiana Jones 
Chronicles wouldn't be allowed near a net- 
work prime-time schedule if it weren’t for 
the name above the title. Lucas, who also 
created the Star Wars movie trilogy, is one 
of a growing cadre of top-drawer film di- 








rectors who are dabbling in the long- 
scorned medium of television. Oliver 
Stone, fresh from eight Oscar nomina- 
tions for his conspiracy drama JFK, is cre- 
ating a six-hour series for ABC; Stone will 
disclose no details, but describes the series 
as “Twin Peaksy.” Steven Spielberg is 
working on Class of ‘61 (also for ABC), a 
two-hour movie about the graduating 
class at West Point in 1861, which is the pi- 
lot for a potential series. Barry Levinson 
(Rain Man, Bugsy) is developing a TV 
movie about Baltimore cops for NBc. Da- 
vid Lynch, whose Twin Peaks helped 
launch the current wave of filmmakers ex- 
perimenting in TV, is producing a new 
comedy series for ABC, On the Air, about a 
IV station in the 1950s. 

he barrier that once separated fea- 








Party On, Wayne—From TV to Movies 








ayne Campbell, star of Wayne's World, is a mush-minded 
dweeb whose success prefigures the collapse of civilization 
... Not! (There, we've done our mandatory aping of Wayne- 
glish, that newly epidemic subspecies of English that certifies 
Wayne as this month’s pop-cultural phenom.) Actually, he is a 
fairly learned dude; his I.Q. could match those of Bill and Ted 
and still have points left over for Homer Simpson. Wayne's vo- 
cabulary is abundant with synonyms for the verb vomit: hurl, 
spew, honk. With his Chinese girlfriend he can chat in Canton- 
ese. And only Wayne noticed that two actors played Darrin on 
Bewitched: “Dick Sargent, Dick York. Sargent York. Wow.” 
These days plenty of wows are wafting through Hollywood. 
Wayne's World, the whimsical but relevant movie expanded from 
a recurring bit on TV’s Saturday Night Live, reeled in an impres- 
sive—no, an excellent—$18 million in its opening weekend. Not 


since The Blues Brothers, a 1980 movie spun off from SNL char- 
acters, has a TV skit provided the cue for such a quick movie 
moneymaker. But The Blues Brothers’ tab ran a chunky $30 mil- 
lion; Wayne's World cost less than $15 million and reaped lots of 
cheap promotion with an Mrv special. For an industry eager to 
trim the bloat on spiraling spending, the message is clear. “The 
public doesn’t care how much a movie costs,” says Barry Lon- 
don, head of marketing at Paramount, which released Wayne's 
World as well as another TV-to-movie hit, The Addams Family. 
“They just want value for their entertainment dollar.” 

But what's the value in a stretched sketch about two heavy- 
metal heads—Wayne (Mike Myers) and his sidekick, Garth Algar 
(Dana Carvey)—who do a cheap cable-TV show from Wayne's 
basement? Well, it’s sorta funny, and most genial: for all their 
ranking on parents and drooling over hot babes, Wayne and 
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ture films and TV has been crumbling for 
several years. Directors like Walter Hill 
(48 Hours) and Robert Zemeckis (Back to 
the Future) have done episodes for HBO's 
Tales from the Crypt. John Sayles (Eight 
Men Out) created Shannon's Deal, a \aw- 
yer series for NBC, and Spielberg ventured 
into series TV several years ago with his 
fantasy anthology Amazing Stories. Yet 
many filmmakers of the first rank still re- 
gard TV as a second-class medium. The 
chief drawbacks: less time to work, less 
money to spend and more restrictions on 
style and subject matter 

But as they try to woo viewers who 
seem increasingly bored with traditional 
fare, the networks are becoming more 
willing to let film directors try out ideas 


that don’t fit into the usual television 








Sean Patrick Flanery, as young 
Indiana Jones, goes to war in 
Africa; Corey Carrier, asa 
younger Indy, meets a mummy 


molds. “TV is in a middle-aged 
period,” says Robert A. Iger, 
president of ABC Entertain- 
ment, which has taken the lead 
in signing big-name filmmak- 
ers. “Coming up with new ideas 
is difficult. We are trying differ- 
ent ways to skin the cat.” One 
innovation that ABC is touting is 
the limited-run series: shows 
that last a finite number of epi- 
sodes. This format gives film- 
makers the chance to do pet 
projects that are too unwieldy 
for a two-hour movie but that 
would quickly burn out (as Jiwin 
Peaks did) if stretched into an 
open-ended series. 

Lucas, who runs his sprawl- 


ing multimedia empire from 
Marin County, north of San 
Francisco, came up with his 


idea for Young Indiana Jones 
while working on an _ interactive-video 
teaching system for eighth graders. His 
goal was to involve youngsters in history 
while entertaining them with one of the 
movies’ most popular characters. “We 
need to introduce kids to history,” says 
Lucas. “I hope they will explore these 
characters later on their own, that these 
introductions are the spark that sends 
them off to the bookshelf.” Lucas has gen- 
erated all the story lines himself, and is 
overseeing production. (Episodes have 
been shot in more than a dozen locations 
around the world.) “I’m doing this be- 
cause I love doing it,” says Lucas. “It's dif- 
ficult to turn it over to another person.” 
The show is more lushly pictorial than 
anything this side of the National Geo- 
graphic Specials, and its seat-of-the-pants 
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approach to history is peppy and playful 
The two-hour premiere skips from Egypt, 
where the nine-year-old Indy (Corey Car- 
rier) explores an ancient tomb with T.E. 
Lawrence (Lawrence of Arabia), to the 
U.S.-Mexico border, where Indy (now 17 
and played by Sean Patrick Flanery) rides 
with Villa as he battles U.S. troops under 
the command of General John Pershing. 
lhe nuggets of historical background are 
slipped in without too much strain (the 
Mexican rebels watch a newsreel showing 
the war in Europe), though Lucas occa- 
sionally goes too far for a historical gag. 
An arrogant army lieutenant strides into a 
bar and loudly disparages the “low-down 
greaser Pancho Villa” —then guns down a 
few partisans who disagree. “I'd say he’s 
going places fast,” comments General 
Pershing later about the hothead, who 
happens to be George S. Patton. 

The big question is whether a TV show 
about remote historical events and per 
sonages will entice kids away from the 
Nintendo game or Beverly Hills 90210. 
rhe medicine might go down casier if the 
spoonfuls of sugar were sweeter. Indy’s 
adventures in the first episode are often 
unimaginative (the old mummy’s-tomb 
with-a-curse routine), and the flip dia 
logue is too forced (captured by Villa's 
men and about to be executed, Indy 
pleads, “If I don’t get home, my father’s 
gonna kill me”). 

Still, Young Indiana Jones has an irrev- 
erent spirit, and no new show this season 
has more ambition or style. Though asc 
programmers worried initially that it 
would remind viewers too much of earnest 
educational fare on pBs, Lucas was left 
alone to make the series as he wanted. “I 
don’t see this show as any more educa- 
tional than Star Wars,” Lucas says. “It's 
designed as a coming-of-age story.” If it 
succeeds, it might be a coming-of-age sto- 
ry for TV as well. —-With reporting by Martha 
Smilgis/Los Angeles 





Garth are innocent kids wasting time creatively. “It’s about two 
friends who have nothing but can make things fun,” says the film’s 
director, Penelope Spheeris. “Kids see this and say, ‘O.K., | don’t 
have much, but I can still have a good time.’ 
producer of both SNL and WW, finds that the movie “resonates 
for kids who came of age in the *70s. It’s their movie the way 
American Graffiti belonged to people who grew up in the ’50s.” 

So, will Myers, the Toronto native and Second City comedy 
alum who created the character and co-wrote the film, become 
the George Lucas of the "90s? Don’t ask just now; the instant star 
is “having an out-of-body experience” relishing approval of a 
character he has played for more than 10 years. But he is modest 
about his achievement: “We just wrote something we thought was 
funny,” he says, “and hoped the universe would accept it.” 

Hollywood surely accepts the movie's message: laughter is 
the least expensive therapy. And audiences may happily parrot 
another Wayncism to Myers: “He shoots! He scores!” 

— By Richard Corliss. Reported by Ginia Bellafante/New York 


‘Lorne Michaels, the 
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Essay 


Barbara Ehrenreich 


Double-Talk 
About “Class” 


WwW ith all the attention to Bill Clinton’s sex life, few have 
noticed a far more serious transgression on the part of 
the candidates. They are tossing around the word class, as in 
middle class, in total defiance of the venerable cliché: class is 
America’s “dirty little secret,” anything really dirty being, in 
our culture, not exactly a secret. But here they are, blithely 
breaking our 200-year-old taboo on the mention of class and 
using “middle class” as a modifier for dozens of terms like 
tax cuts, values and even revolution. 

Perhaps they mean no harm. After all, if they really want- 
ed to run roughshod over convention, they might have gone 
for the more muscular “working class” or even dusted off the 
dread “proletariat.” Middle class is the wimpiest term in the 
lexicon of social taxonomy, meaning little more than not 
rich, not poor. Ask what class we're in, and we all shrug mod- 
estly and say, “Middle, you know, like everyone else.” 

Or perhaps the politicians are speaking in code. Codes 
have long been a part of the etiquette of political discourse: 
“welfare” for African Americans, “fairness” for tax the rich, 
“family values” for oat-based cereals and heterosexuality. 
When those on the political right first test-ran middle class 
as a conservative poster child, all they really seemed to mean 
by it was “normal,” a code for white and not poor—anyone 
else being a member of the supposedly profligate underclass 
that was dragging our nation down. Even when uttered by 
Democrats, middle class often sounds like a mealymouthed 
way of saying, “Us, and not them,” where them includes 
poor people, snake handlers and those with pierced tongues. 

But surely our candidates are aware of the risks involved 
in breaking our 200 years of silence on the subject of class. 
For the first century or so, the whole concept of class was de- 
rided as something foreign and decadent, along the same 








lines as male cologne, and inappropriate to a nation with an 
open frontier. Mention of the word could get you strung up 
or shunned by the politically correct. Later, in the 1950s, use 
of the word class joined vegetarianism and folk dancing as 
one of many telltale signs of communist leanings. Hence 
Senator Philip Gramm’s recent denunciation of the Demo- 
crats as latter-day communists, “trying to create the same 
class struggle that failed in the Soviet Union.” 

For most of us far less ideological folks, mention of class 
seems, well, borderline rude. We may not be class-conscious, 
but we're plenty status-conscious and capable of decon- 
structing the subtle difference between, say, Bud Light and 
Chardonnay or polyester and natural fiber. But where a Eu- 
ropean might see actual social classes, we tend to see only 
winners and losers, which is why any serious talk of class al- 
ways has the sting of that ancient zinger: If you're so smart, 
why ain’t you rich? 

So the candidates had better have a very good reason for 
raising a topic that is so vulgar, upsetting and unpatriotic. | 
suggest that if challenged, they fall back on the defense al- 
ready employed by various well-heeled felons that “the ’80s 
made me do it.” It was in the 80s, after all, that the rich got 
richer, and the poor took to camping out on concrete, Class 
became harder to ignore than those block-long stretch limos 
that scatter the common folk as they cruise down the streets. 

And in the ’80s a funny thing happened to the middle 
class, meaning, roughly, those who inhabit the middle of the 
income-distribution curve. If a middle-class life-style is de- 
fined by home ownership, vacations in Orlando and college 
for the kids, then a middle-size income was shrinking to the 
level of an inadequate pittance. While the price of housing 
and tuition went shooting through the roof, the median 
household income remained stuck where it has been ever 
since the late '70s, at about $30,000 a year. The curious result 
being that if you want to be middle class in the old-fashioned 
suburban sense, you need to be pretty near rich. 

Our candidates can be forgiven, then, for breaking the ta- 
boo on the mention of class. But now that they've gone this 
far, why not take the rest of the marbles out of their mouths 
and refrain from using middle class as a muffled code mean- 
ing not poor? After all, the middle class has achieved celebri- 
ty status on account of its relative poverty, so those who live 
in absolute poverty should be at least as deserving of a politi- 
cian’s fleeting attention. A mortgage may be a crippling bur- 
den, but it beats having no home at all. 

Besides, hardly anyone believes the old Reagan-era ca- 
nard that it’s the poor who are dragging us down. When a 
Time/Yankelovich Clancy Shulman poll asked which groups 
are getting “too much” and “too little” from the Federal 
Government, 79% said the lower class, home of the fabled 
deadbeats and welfare cheats, is getting too little, and a star- 
tling 75% blamed the upper class for hogging more than its 
share. Out of deference to popular sentiment then, the can- 
didates ought to start addressing themselves in a more ecu- 
menical fashion, to “the poor and the middle class.” 

Ah, but think what would happen if we cast that one last 
taboo aside and acknowledged that the real political equa- 
tion might be the rich vs. the rest of us! George Bush would 
no doubt continue to complain, in ever shriller tones, about 
the dangers of “envy and divisiveness.” Pat Buchanan, Clin- 
ton and other faux men of the people would have to admit 
that their assets place them securely within the Porsche- 
driving class. And the rest of us, especially in the vague mid- 
dle strata, would have to toss out our lottery tickets and 
knuckle down for the struggle for national health care and a 
few other measures to redistribute the wealth. 

But this is what comes of breaking taboos. Where are 
you, Ms. Flowers? Let’s go back to sex. a 
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unny how history has a way of repeating itself. Year after 


year—actually for the past 25—Epson” has been the leader in 

dot matrix printing technology. 
Introducing six reasons why that leadership is sure to 
continue: the letter-quality Epson LQ-570, LQ-870, LQ-1070, 


L.Q-1170, ActionPrinter” 5000 and ActionPrinter 5500. 


More Paths To Success. 


For sheer paper handling flexibility, 


no other printer—dot 









matrix, ink jet or laser— 
handles quite as well 


as these. 


When fully loaded, these printers put as many as five types 
of paper at your fingertips. Everything from letterhead to 
continuous-form checks, four-part forms, tractor-feed paper, 
even envelopes. 

All our printers can automatically handle 50 sheets using 
our optional single-sheet feeder. Add our high-capacity feeder 
and you're quickly up to 200. 

Then there's Epson SmartPark™ paper handling. At the press 
of a button and flick of a lever, you can easily switch between 
two different kinds of paper. In effect, parking one and moving 
on to another without having to stop to change paper. 

Clearly, we've put a lot of time, thought and effort 
into our paper handling 


features. So you don't 


With five different paper paths to draw from at any moment, an Epson LQ printer is as versatile as it is dependable. 


All company and/or product names are trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their respective manufacturers. ©1991 Epson America Inc., 20770 Madrona Ave., Torrance, CA 90509. For dealer referral, 


call 800-BUY-EPSON (800-289-3776). In Canada, call (416) 881-9955 





have to put much time, thought or effort into using them. 


Scale New Heights. 


«ALABLE FONTS 


Each new Epson printer comes with a new 


industry-setting standard—ESC/P 2" This 


you'll get superior output quality and faster throughput speeds. 
But don’t just 
take our word for 


it. Take a look at 





the quality of our 


With a new Epson LQ printer, you can print 


breakthrough printer control system brings 
scalable fonts to dot matrix printing. 

Simply put, type sizes are no longer as limited. So now you can 
do things with a 24-pin printer that before could only be done with 
a laser. And you don't have to give up one bit of paper handling 


flexibility to do it. 


Graphically Superior. 


What ESC/P2 does for type, it also does for graphics. Brilliantly, 
It includes an enhanced Windows” driver, exclusive to Epson. 


When you print from any program running in Windows, 





(Before) (Now.) 


a variety of type in a variety of sizes, up to 32 point, 


graphics instead. 
Built For The Long Run. 


Epson printers aren't only designed with more firsts, they're 


designed to last. Each is backed by 





a generous 2-year limited 
warranty. As well as a helpful 
toll-free 800 number to 
provide you with dependable, 
expert assistance. 

One more thing you can always depend on: Epson reliability. 
It isn’t a claim just any printer company can 
make. It's a quality—a character trait—our 
products have earned over time. 

To see the latest printer innovations 
firsthand, visit your nearby Epson dealer, or 
call 800-289-3776. And see why, after more 


than 25 years, Epson is still the first name in dot 


Epson's enhanced Windows driver improves not only the look of your 


text and graphics, but the speed at which they print. 


matrix printing. 


EPSON 
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Desktops Dot Matrix 


Notebooks 
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What's 
best ince 


to bu 
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Park Avenue 


Roadmaster 


Buick qu 


Today, the results of Buick’s luxury car. 
commitment to world-class And right now, there’s ac 
quality are being reported by the incentive to buy Buick qua 
automotive press, and by Buick special GMAC annual- 
owners as well. percentage-rate financing” 


For instance, Consumers 
Digest and Motor Trend have 
named Buick LeSabre a “Best 
Buy.” Buick was the only 
domestic automaker to show a 
1991 sales increase. And 
“MotorWeek” named the 1991 Buicks. Or, you can get $2! 
Park Avenue Ultra America’s best $2,000 cash back on select 











